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WANTED. 





BY F.a.M. 





Wanted, a hand to hold my own, 
As down life's vale I glide: 

Wanted, an arm to lean upon, 
Forever by my side, 


Wanted, a firm and steady foot, 
With step secure and free, 
| To take its straight and onward pace 
Over life's path with me. 


Wanted, a form erect and tall— 
A head above my own— 

So much that I might walk beneath 
In shadows o’er@ne thrown. 


Wanted, an eye, within whose depth 
Mine own might look apd see 

Uprising from a gutteless heast, 
O‘erfuwn with love for me. 


Wanted, a lip, whose kindest smile 
Would speak for me alone ; 

A voice whose richest melody 
Would breathe affection's tone. 


Wanted, a true and honest soul, 
To plous purpose given, 

With whom my own might pass along 
The road that leads to Heavea, 


“SHIP AHOY!” 


A Story of Land and Sed. 


BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 


CHAPTER I. 
HOW THE “MERBY MAY” CAME IN, 
TOW, my sons, all together |”’ 
“Yo-ho !—hoy-y !"” 

“Now another !”” 
*Yo-ho !—a-hoy-y !’’ 
«Now all together, my lads!’’ 
“Ahoy !—hoy! hoy !—yer-hup!”’ 
“Now a good one !”’ 
“Yoy-hoy !—yer-hup !—hoop!”’ 
“Another pull, my sons !’’ 
“Hoy !—yoho! yoho!—hup!” 
“Well pulled. Now your song.” 


‘Ho! hauly yo! hoy-y! 
Cheerfully, men, ho!—yo-hoy-y!"’ 


Pull, stainp, and haul together, and the 
good ship, the Merry May, begs > eg 
dock, with her foretopmast gone at the 
trees, her maintopgallant badly sprung, @ 
splice in her spanker-boom, and her sides 
buttered and denuded of paint. 

‘Two boats swept away, and a:big piece of 
ber bulwarks patched up in a sorry fashion 
alter that great wave pooped her, and cut its 
way out of the port side as though the bul- 
warks had been inade of bandbox. Worse 
than all, too, there is about as strange a 
makeshift of a rudder as was ever seen ; fur 
after a fair voyage from Colombo, in round- 
ing the Cape the sea rose, and the wind blew 
what old Basalt called “a snorer,’’ and he 
swore a dozen times — pooh! a thousand 
times in oaths, but a dozen times in his as- 
s+rtion — that the May would go to the bot- 
tom. 

But she did not; for Captain John Ander- 
son knew his duty as well as any sailor in 
the merchant service, and fought the storm 
like a good man ard true — beat it like a 











Briton, when a score of other men would | 


have given up, and gore down ona their | 


knees in despair, and prayed to God to save | 


them. 

“Like aset of lubbers!”? said old Basalt 
when telling the story at the Jolly Sailors 
alterwards, overa glass of Mrs. Gurnett’s 
best rum and water. 

“But there, Lord bless you! I taught the 
boy to umake his first kuot—I made a sailor | 
of him; and a sailor he ia, every inch, Gud 
biess him! 

Here Ad Jeremiah Basalt wiped either a 

“trora drop of rum and water out of his 

“Ve. 


“Sink? Not she. We was knocking 


about fora fortnight, and he never once left 
the deck. Sails was blown outer the bolt 
Supes, bulwarks swept away,j boats went, 


——__— -" 
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and the fellows was ready to give up; but | 
d’ye think hé would? Not he. Why bless 
yer, he’sthat much of a true Briton, that if 
Davy Jones himself was to come and say to 
him, ‘You're dead, now, as a copper fasten- | 
@, he wouldn't telieve him, Not he, He 
says to me, just about the worst of it, when 
it was blowing the greatest guns au ever 
did blow, ‘Jerry,’ he says, ‘I undertook w 
sail this here ship for Mr. Halley,’ he says ; 
‘and she’s got a cargo in her of tea and silks | 
as is worth a hundred housand pound,’ he 
says; ‘and I mean to run her safe into Lon- 
don Dock atore I’ve done.’ 

“He roared them three words —a bit 
shorter, you know—into ny ear as we was | 
holding on to the spokes of the wheel, just | 
in the werry worst on it; for, bless you, he 
wouldn't trust no one else then. 

“‘Drenched we was to theskin, and puffing 
to get a breath now and then — with the 
wind shrieking in your ears, and the sea 
spitting in your face, and cutting your very 
eyes out. ‘No, Jerry,’ he says, ‘while I've 
breath in my body,’ he says, ‘I’ll never 
give up.’ And then—bang !"’ 

“What?” said Mrs. Gurnett, breathlessly, 
as, in his excitement, old Basalt swept his 
half drunk glase of grog on to the floor. 

“What? Why—bang!"’ cried old Basult, 
aguin bringing his first down upon the table 
with a blow that made every glass in the 
snug bar parlor ring aguin. 

‘Bang! Mrs. Gurnett, bang! The wheel 
spun round, and sent the capen to leeward 
and ine to windward, half stunned, under 
the bulwarks; and when we come to again, 
we found the rudder swep’ away, and the 
poor old ship wallering in the trough o’ the 
sea, like a blown porpusin a tideway. 

“Ship seas? Ah, wedid ship seas; and 
anybody else 'ud a gone quietly to the bot- 
toin ‘cep John Anderson my Jo; and if he 
didn't rig upa rudder out of a boom, and 
work it with ropes and blocks, and get her 
afore the wind again, why I aint here with- 
outadropo’ rum and water to wet wy 
throat, dry with all this talking.”’ 

But to go back tothe dock. There was | 
the good ship the Merry May in sore plight | 
astoher outward appearance; but tight, | 
and free from water. Her whole catgo was | 
safe, and in port; ber captain proud, and 
talking to his owner, as the men, under oid 
Basalt’s orders, cheered, and hauled, and, 
| helped the dock men till the vessel was 
through the great flood-gates, and being | 
warped in amongst the tier of shipping in 
the inner basin. 

An honr after, the riggers were on board, 
and up aloft, unbending sails; while John 
Anderson was shaking hands with Mr. Hal- | 














gangway. 

“At one o'clock, then, to-morrow, Ander- | 
son, at Canonbury. Lunch and a glass of 
wine. And God bless you, my boy, and | 
thank you!”’ 

“Don’t say ahy more, sir, pray.” 

“But I must say wore, Anderson,” said 
the owner. “I don’t believe there's another 
captain who would have brought ber into 
port; and no insurance would have ever 
recom pensed ine for her loss. Good-bye — | 
God bless you!”’ 

“And you too, sir. Good-bye.” 

“At one to-morrow,’’ from the wharf. 

“At one to-morrow, sir,’’ fruinthe gang- | 
way. 

Mr. Halley passed out of the dock gates, 
and took a cab tw his offices in Shipping- 
street; and Captain John Anderson, aged | 
twenty-nine, fair, sunburnt, grey-eyed, and 
frankly handsome, went home like a good 
son, a8 she said he was, to think of sume 
one else, and to kiss his mother. 

eo * * * 

If you can imagine Mary, Queen of Scouts, 
at the aye of seventy-two, and wearing a 
black silk dress, you have before you Mra. 
Anders mn, standing with her cross-handled 
ctiats in one hand, while wih the ether abe | 


—_————— ee 





| me?’’ laughed John. 
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caresses the crisp, brown, Saxon onris of 
her son's hair, 

Her fair old face stands out from her 
| stiffly starched ruff-like collar and beautifal 
criinped cap.’ Her grey hair is suitably 
arrangéd over her temples, and every feat- 
ure seems to speak and say — ‘“‘This is my 
son !"" 

It is a quaint old room where they are; 
well furnished, but there is a nautical 
smack about it, You can even smell the 
sea—the odor being furnished by some 
bunches of bladderwrack hanging from the 
nail that supports the painting of ‘‘The Fly- 
ing Betsy barque passing the Nab Light'’— 
a finely-executed work of art, wherein you 
have every sail set, a series of dots along 
the deck to répresent captain and crew, and 
the foaming. billows rising foam-capped 
with a regularity that their all hav- 
ing been formed in the same mould. Over 
the chimney-ptece hangs the portrait of the 
late Captain Anderson pere, who appears to 
have run a good deal to fat. 

Beneath it is suspended his spy-glass, 
bearing upon its long tube the flagwof all 
nations. There are cabinets of walnut, too, 
with curiosities from all parts. A chest 
from China, a screen from Japan, some 
New Zealand waddies, and bird skins and 
feathers from the Cape—collections com- 
menced by the father and continued by the 
son. 

“So, vou're going up to Mr. Halley's, 
John, are you?" 

“Yes, to lunch, mother.”’ 

“IT don’t think you ought to go, John — 
the first day you're hoine with your poor 
old mother.” 

“But it's business, dear—I could not 
retuse,”’ suld Anderson, gently, as he passed 
his arin round the slight old figure, and 
kissed the handsowe old face. 

“May be,” suid the old lady, enjoying the 
embrace, but evidently only balf satiafed. 

“I'll soon be back to you,’’ said the son, 
siniling; “they won’t want me there very 
long.”’ 

“I don’t know, John, I don’t know. I 
should not soinuch mind you going, but 
Mr. Halley has a daughter.” 

“Yous, of course he has,’ said John Ander- 
son, Starting, and with the blood mounting 


| to his forehead. 


“And I do not want her to be laying traps 


for my boy.” 
“Why, you dear old goose,” cried John, 


laughing outright ; “what a fine fellow this; shake it heartily, “John Auderson, God 


sou of yours is, isn’t he?” 
The old lady bridled up, and knitted ber 
brows. 
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| 


“Do you think it would be safe for either | 


marriageable ideas.’ 

“They might do worne, John, " said the 
old lady, stiffly, but stroking his hair the | 
while..- 

“Why, my dear old darling,” said John, 
huskily, ashe drew her down upon his 
sturdy kuve, and laid his forebesd against 


ber shoulder, “do you for a moment think | pretended t© draw back the glass; but all 


ley, a florid old gentleman, who was at the | of the Queen's unmarried daughters to see throat; and, grog-hardened even us he was, 
| Bind unight have | gave a slight gasp as he put down the glass, 


| 


it possible that a rich shipowner’s daughter | 


sailor, who has only one idea in his head, 


| and that is the working of a ship?”’ 


“If you don’t wish to break your poor 


‘old mother’s heart, John, say no more,”’ 
“Asif | could not resist the temptation to bave an- 


said the old lady, sobbing angrily. 


there waa.a nobler, a finer a handsomer, a other stroke at her son's bair. 
cleverer man anywhere in the whole world | ininute be ruse, saying— 


than—”’ 
“Phew — w— w — w!” whistled Captain 


Anderson, softly, as he drew the frail old | afterwards.”’ 
the | 
wrinkled forehead reverently, saying to , grumbled the old man. 


figure closer to him, and kissed 


himse] f— 


“Thank God for making-mothers!"’ And | | her loaded again ; and the sooner the better, 
then aloud—‘-There, there, dear, when I am | say I. Mra. Anderson, my service to you, 


about to sail a freeh ship and want a charac- 
ter, I'll send the owners to you.” 


| could ever lower herself to look with the | was refilled, to take a sniff at its contents, 
, eyes of favor upon a poor ignorant merchant afd then exhale a long breath, after a fanh- 


| 


| 


‘dreat she found a pocket-hole, into which 


| in the stems of which were quaint opal-lined 
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“Such nonsense, John! Asif it were ever 
likely you would want a better ship than 
the Merry May.” 

“Wel! epoke, Mra. . Anderson — well 
apoke,’’ said Jeremiah Basalt, entering the 
room with two sways and a lurch ; ‘ae if it 
was likely that the captain would ever want 
to @ail any other ship. No, indeed. By the 
mark seven, as we say, Master Halley 
knows good biscuit when he sees it, and It 
‘ll bes long time afore he parts company 
with our cap’.’’ 

“Mr, Rasalt, will von take a glass of 
strong waters ?"’ said Mrs. Anderson, prim- 
ly, butall the sane looking graciously at 
the rough old salt. 

“Thanky, Mrs. Anderson, I will,’ said 
Basalt. “Allus water when you has a 
chance, and then your casks won't rua 
dry.” 

The old iady trudged softly across the 
room to & corner cupboard; then after 
searching ainongst the tolds of her ifl silk 





she her arm almost to the elbow 
and brought out 4 great pincushion, then a 
houséwWife, nexta bodkin cuse, a plece of 
orris root, a pen-knife, and jastily, though 
not by any means the bottom of her cargo, a 
shining bunch of keys—one and all rubbed 
bright and worn with many years of friction. 
Selecting one key, she opened the quaint 
cupboard and lifted out a curious old leath- 
er-eovered case, which her sch hastened to 
take from her hands, and place upon the 
table, while she smiled her thanks, and 
then brought out two old-fashioned glasses, 


spirals. 

Then another key had to be brought into 
requisition to open the case, from which 
three square bottles were drawn. 

“Your poor father’s own case, Joha,”’ 
said the old lady, as she took out a stopper 
and Miled one of the ylusses for old Busalt. 
“Hollands, Mr. Basalt, that he brought 
hiuiself from Flushing, twenty years ago." 

‘Ie it really?’ maid theold mate, holding 
up the greeny fluid to the light, and squint- 
ing through the glass before sineliing it. 
‘Took s ood fire to ‘stil itunyhow. Why, 
you can sniff the sinoke now. 

‘Taste it, Mr. Basalt—taste it, and drink 
my John’s health.’’ 

‘(40d biess him! that I will,”’ cried the 
old tellow, rising giaxs in one hand to slap 
his other {nto his captain's open palm, and 


bless you!’ 
The grasp was as heartily returned ; and 

then, shutting one eye, Jeremiah Basalt 

| poured the glass of Hollands down his 


and turning to Mrs. Anderson, said sulemn- 
ly — 
“Lor! I wish I'd been a Dutchman.” 
Mrs. Anderson smiled graciously, and 
held out her hand to take the emptied glass 
and refill it, a inoveinent half resented ina 
' sham’ bashful manner by the old man, who 


the same drew it softly to him as suon as it 
| jon of @ connoisseur learned in the bouquet 
_ of wines. 

John Anderson drained his glass, filled ; 
for him by the old lady, who even then be 


The next 


“lam going up w& Mr. Halley's now, 
Basalt, and will cone down tw the docks 


Aad be poured the seocoud giass of Hel- 


. j - 
“Not much good your coming there,’ te 
“The ship's muck- ae 
ed up with lubbers, and will be till we get P 
+a 
I drink your very good health this time.’ R 
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lands down his throat, sach is the fores of wah palntieting heart, trembling and o> + ad ornamented his white visage as ian ship we sail in, amd as bears her 
education, without so much asa wink. em, and witna sifi Sensation at y: , meé, 
t mi , i his fate. The next minute John Anderson was Mra Gurnett dro ber 
eae aie tt aeates | SPS att Ealiote perhaps you! May-| hurrying own tbe rect gn is way” beck | gtaad i hervisiorS aca et 
| — 


standing side by side in the 

“No news about the ship, hewppose f" said 
Anderson, 'nore for the sake of eon versation 
than anything else. 

“No,"' said the mate, “only as I said, 
she's full‘of lubbers—lubbers up aloft, lub- 
bers down below, lubbers on the wharf 
taking ber . « 

“Wait a-bit—wait a bit,” eaid Anderson, 
smiling, ‘‘and we'll be to sea.” 

“Sooner the better,”’ said t; “for if I 
stay ashore long, I shall aoe oe away at 
all. I shall be married and done for, as 
sure asa gun.” 

“Stuff!'' sald Anderson, laughing, and 
holding out his hand to shake the mate's 
and part. : 

“Stop a bit," said Basalt; ‘there's news 
of one of the Rutherby's ships.” 

“Good ?"’ 

“*Vory bad t"’ 

*“*Not lost?"’ 

‘Gone to the bottom of the sea—‘the sea, 
the sea, and she's gone to the bottom of the 
sea,’ asthe old song says.’’ 

**Bad job that, Banalt.’’ 

“Not it,’ growled the old_ fellow. 
“‘Heav'ly insured — rotten old hulk — sent 
out a purpose. Hal’ the men drowned, and 
the owner turns his eyes up likea gull in 
thunder, wipes the corners, and then rubs 
his hands and goes to church. 

“There's lots o'thein games carried on, 
and owners inakes fortunes out of it. The 
say Rutherby's does, Rangford and Co."s 
does, and some inore ot'em." 

**Basalt,’’ said Anderson, flushing up, and 
speaking botiy, ‘you're a preju old 
humbug. Dv you mean to say that in 

our heart you believe a shipowner would 
| such a cold-blooded scoundrel as tosend 
a crew to sea in a vessel that he knew to be 
unaafe, and that he had heavily insured ?”’ 

“Yes I do—swear to it!" said the old fel- 
low, stoully. 

“It's all confounded rubbish!" waa the 
reply. “Why ademon would think twice 
before he did such athing. Why, it’s rank 
murder.”’ 

“To be sure it is,’’ said the old fellow. 
“Why, I've known it done over and over 

n. I could show you the men who 
have done it, and made money by it. I 
don't say as their crews was always drown- 
ed ; but they were sometimes. Asto demons, 
and them sort of chaps, 1 never know’d one 
as was in the shipping trade, and don’t 
know whether they make good shippers ; 
but I'll tell you this, and swear to It too, 
my lad, I've known shippers, and have 
sailed for ‘em, as would have made out-an’- 
out good demons. So put that in your next 
quid, my boy.” 

Here the old fellow went growling off, 
and Captain Anderson made his way to the 
corner by the Bank, to get a Canonbury 
’bus, muttering to biimeelf as he went— 

“As good an old fellow as ever stepped, 
oon ng pre) udiced and obstinate as a wooden 
mule,’ 





CHAPTER II. 
HOW JONN ANDERSON MADE LOVER. 


ANON BURY is not fashionable, but it 
is comfortable. 

C The old red brick houses look | 
and prosperous. There isan air of wealt 
about the district, and oldfashioned ease. 
The red walls indicate warmth; and when 
once beyond them and their ooating of ivy 
and over-shadowing tre you expect to 
find solid furniture, goed plate, and fine 
linen. 

You are quite right in your expectations 
—they arv all there; and as to venoering, it 
is not known in the older parts. There are 
oellars to the houses in Canonbury: none of 
your West-end cellars, under the pavement 


with an fron disc in the centre tort eadmis- | 


aion of coals, but rare old cellars of a hun- 
dred years and more, with fine fungous 

rowths amongst the brick work, and aglor- 
ous sinell of damp sawdust. Tlat/ you 
know in a noment that there are bins there 
with rare dry natural sherry that has been 
lying for years, and rich, tawny old rt 
next door, whose beeswing breeds glorious 
fancies in the mind of him who — it over 
the dark, ylos#y mahogany of its owner. 
And that is not all, for bere and there, too, 
in Canonbury are bins of that rare, priceless 
old wine, of glistering topaz hue, rich Ma 
deira, treasured up as a store that can never 
be replenished. 

Your citizens have long favored Canon- 
bury as a convenient abode; and those who 
have never cared to migrate westward clin 
to the old place still, to look down wi 
solid respectability upon the new, semi-de- 
tached villa people, who have hemmed 
therm in on every side, but have still left 
Canonbury in statu quo. 


It was at a quarter to one that Captain, 


John Anderson, with his cheek flusbed 
and heart palpitating, pulled at the bell by 
the old iron gateway of Brunswick House— 
that great, red-brick, ivy-covered mansion 
that faces you as you go down from U pper- 
street towards the Tower. 

He had ineant w ring gently ; but the bell 
gent furth a clamorous peal which bruught 
a formal-looking fvotmman in drab to the 
door, where he stood fora moment, and 
then condescended to coine down wo the iron 


“Why didn’t you come in — the was 
open ?’’ said the foutman, looking his visitor 
over supercilious! y—for — eed ona 

found contempt for 8 n an 

e bluff, handsoine cd savored to him 
of the sho 

But Oapiain Anderson was distrait; and 
merely saying, ‘Tell your master that I'in 

, on into the hall, froiun aaa 
he was shown into the <irawing- room, v: here 
pe the door closed behind him, he stood 


u are not strong, and big, and stardy, 
Gesperately in love with s sweet-faced, 
loveable girl, in the first flush of ber beauty. 
You do not believe, perhaps, in a h 
Hercules becoming slave to a beauti 
Omphale? Iam sorry for you: I do; and, 
what is more, I have history on my side, 
with bundreds of cases where the rig are 
really the weak. It is « pity, but all the 
sane it is so ; the bigger, and , and 
more inuscular you are, the shall 
be your thraldom when youare led captive 
by some such a fair inaiden as was May Hal- 


ley. 

Winall I try to paint her? I will, though I 
have but white paper and black ink. No; 
upon second thoughts, I will not, lest I fail; 
and therefore let me say that, without the 
aid of classic features, she was all that could 
be desired in asweet English maiden, whosa 
eyes were grey, cheeks peachy, forehead 
white, and who upon occasion could flash 
up into a very Juno. 

As Captain Anderson was announced, he 
became aware of the fact that a tall, fair 
young man was in the act of bidding a lady 
good-bye, and bending with = empress- 
ment over ber hand. hen it seem that 
the door was closed, and that the rooin was 
clouds ; and he, John Anderson, below them 
on earth, and May Halley above them in 
heaven. 

Then she spoke—words siinple and com- 
monplace, but sufficient to thrill him 
through and through. 

“T aim glad tosee you safely back, Captain 
Anderson. Take a seat. Papa will be dis- 
engaged very soon.”’ 

ohn Anderson did not make any re 
sponse, but stood, hat in hand, gazing at the 
fair girl before him till she flushed scarlet, 
and half turned away with resentinent in 
her bright eyes. 

He conld not have spoken then to have 
saved his life, for a great struggle was going 
on with him. 

For a few moments the room seemed to 
spin round, and he saw May Halley through 
a tiery nist; then two red anger spots began 
to burn on his cheeks; a dull, dead, aching 
sense of pain fell upon his heart; and he 
stood with his hands clenching till the great 
veins stood out, swollen and knotted, while 
the dew stood upon his forehead in large 
drops. 

For John Anderson had awakened to the 
fact that the idol he had worshipped now 
for years, without ever thinking of lecckine 
ot his love,twas also the idol of another. He 
had seen that tall, fair young man—smooth, 
gentlemanly, with the world’s own polish, 
fashionable of exterior—bending over May’s 
hand and saying words that must have been 
ofa complimentary nature; for she had 
siniled pleasantly as she bade him adieu. 

Yes,and he had taken that hand in his—bis, 
such asoft, white, well - cared - for hand; 
whilethe one John Anderson clenched, til! 
the nails pressed savagely into his flesh, wag 
brown, hurdened, and rugged with toil. 
There was a great tar mark, that had refus- 
ed to be washed off; and as for a moment 
the young inan’s eyes fell, it was to see that 
black stain there. 

That black mark! It wasa brand of his 
toil-spent life; and he shivered as he 
thought of the house of eards he had reared 
—dreaming, as he had been, of May in the 
long watches of many a night in the far-off 

when be had leaned over the bulwarks 
thinking of home, and the fair girl whoin he 
had seen at each return, growing nore and 
more into a beautiful woman. 

Yes, he knew it all now: that he had been 
dreaming; that he was but a rough, coarse 
sailor, tit only to battle with the sea; while 
this fair pearl was to be worn upon the heart 
of a polished gallant, and 

Jobn Anderson started, for May Halley 
was standing before hiin with outstretched 
hand. 

“Il am very glad to see you back," she 
said. 

In a moment John Anderson had the soft 
little hand between his, and in another he 
would have raised it to his lips, but the 
thought of what he had witnessed came at 
that instant like a chill; and, ee her 
band, he half staggered back and sank into 
a chair. 

“Captain Anderson!—jis anything the 
matter ? Are you unwell? Shall I ring for a 

lass of wine?” exclained May, in tones 

ll of concern, every word thrilling the 





vibrate. 

“Yes — yes!’ he exclaimed, half beside 
himeelf, as he caught her hand in his— 
‘there is much the matter. I—I—there—I 
must speak—I am half mad, May—darling, 
I know I am buta rough sailor—but—since 
a child—loved you—Oh! for God's sake, 
don'tturn away from me! Tell me—tell 
me that I am right—that you do not love 
that—that man I saw here! I—"’ 

He sto , for May stood before him 
with reddened cheek and Suning eye. He 
heard but three words, but they burned in 
to his brain as she turned away— 

‘How dare you!” 

The next momemt she was sobbing in her 
fathor’s arms, for Mr. Halley had entered 
unperceived with the visitor of a short time 
before. 

«What does all this mean ?”’ 

‘Ob, papa,” sobbed the girl, “Captain 
Anderson insulted me!"’ 

“A confounded cad!” exclaimed the 
| young man, facing Anderson, and laying 
| his hand upon his collar, as ifto turn bim 
' out ofthe room; but the next instant—it 





was like a flash more than anything else — | 


he was lying on the carpet, having crushed 
in his fall a frail, spider-i table, and 
| carried with hin a vase 


to town, nothing, bearing nothing 
only feeling he was inad—that be had 
acted Ifke a madman—that he had, in one 
wild moment, demolished the idol that had 
been his sule thought for and that 
now life was one great burden, and the 
sooner he was away again at sea better. 

“At seal”’ 

He said those two words aloud, and 

short so suddenly that he was rudely 
ostled ~ | Cas 

At sea y, afver what had passed this 
morning, he would lose the command of 
the Merry May. Mr. Halley would never 
allow the presumptuous nan who had in- 
sulted his daughter with his impertinent 

retensions to sail his ship; and he would 
Pe without a command! 

It was horrible to think of; but the 
thought would come, and John Anderson 
gave agroan as he called himself a maniac 
and staggered along, feeling that he had 
lost love, his ship, self-esteem, and the 
confidence of his employer. And all for 
what ? 

All for love: the love of asaweet a woman 
as ever was made Ww give happiness to sinful 
erring man. 

**Yea,’’ said John Anderson, “I have lust 
all. And all for what? All forlove! What 
shall I do now ?”’ e 

He stood again for a moment or two, 
thinking; and then, with a half-mocking 
hal f-tearful sinile, he said, simply—— 

“I'll go home.”’ 





CHAPTER IIL. 
HOW JEREMIAH BASALT WENT TOSEE THE 
wipow. 


NEVER drinks but one glass of g a 
| day at sea,’’ said old Benalt—never ut 

one, Mrs. Gurnett. For why? ’Cause 
there's dvoty to be done, and maybe a watch 
tw keep; and if yoursuperior officers takes 
more than’s good for them ‘what's to he ex- 
pected of your men? But now I’m ashore, 
with nothing to do but amuse myself, I 
don’t care it I do take another,’’ 

“And it’s welcome you are here to as 
many as you like, and when you like, Mr. 
Basalt,’’ said Mrs. Gurnett, rising with 
alacrity from her side of the fire in ber suug 
bar to inixa fresh glass of steaming ocoim- 
pound for'her visitor, who took it with a 
- ne of satisfaction and silently drank the 

onor’s health before setting the glass down 
sinoking slowly and thoughtfully at his 
p as he stared at the glowing fire and the 
right black bars. 

A quarter of an hour passed, durin 
which Mrs. Gurnett, who was pleasant an 
comely in spite of her fifty years, knitted 
away ata pair ofthick grey worsted stock- 
ings; and then Jeremiah Basalt spoke, say- 
ing, in a surly voice— 

“T know I am!” 

Mrs. Gurnett, landlady of the comforta- 
ble old hostelry known asthe Jolly Sailors, 
gave a start. 

“Know you are what, Mr. Basalt?’ 

“Know as I'in welcome, and have been 
this ten year, or else I shouldn't come.”’ 

Mrs. Gurnett sighed, drew at the grey 
worsted ball far down in her pocket, chang- 
ed one of her knitting pins, and began a 
fresh row. 

“Who's them for?" said Basalt, pointing 





*| you used to be, Mr. Basalt. 


strong man’s heart, and making every fibre | 


were, which | slow and alot, aud] 


at the stocking with the stem of his pipe. 

“I was thinking of asking you to accept 
them before you go on your next voyage, 
Mr. Basalt—that is, if you are going to sea 
again.”’ 

There was another pause, of quite ten 
minutes’ duration, before Basalt then spoke 


again. 

“What should T do ashore ?”’ 

“IT don’t know, I’m sure,”’ said Mrs. Gur- 
nett; ‘only it seems to ine very dangerous 
geing to sea, and you are not 80 young as 
We none of us 





are.”’ 

“Pooh !"’ said Basalt. ‘Fifty-seven—nob- 
| but a boy yet. And asto danger, why, it’s 
| a deal safer at sea than it is here, 1 do know 
| that. Why, if I was to give up the sea, 
, what ‘ud become of me? I should always 
| be hanging about here, and then you'd get 

tired of me.” 

Mrs. Gurnett sighed, and continued her 
| Knitting. 
| ‘You're a good soul, though, and I like 
you, Mrs. Gurnett, better than any other 
woman I ever saw in my life; and if I was 
a narrying man, instead of a chock of old 
salt junk, soaked and hardened, and good 
for nowt but to knock about aboard ship, 
I’m blessed if I don’t think I should say to 
you some tine day, ‘Mrs, Gurnett, will you 
1ave me ?’”’ ; 





more attentively at her knitting, while 

| Basalt smoked himself into the contre of a 

| cloud. 

| “IT think - make ‘em a little more slack 
in the leg thi time,” he said at last. 


“Them others was so tight that they open- | 


ed in the Lack seams, and you can't werry 
well caulk when you're out at sea.”’ 

“You have very fine jegs, Mr. Basalt,” 
remarked Mrs. Gurnett, glancing at her 
visitor's lower extremities approvingly, as 
she gave another tug at her worsted. 


“They do right enough,” said the old fel- . 


| low, disparagingly ; “and as long as they 
keep me going I'm satistied. But what 
do you think of our cap's choice—speaking 
asa woman, now ?"’ 


“I did not know that he had made a 


choive,’’ said Mrs. Gurnett, in lifferently ; 


for the conversation was taking a turn in | 


= - felt no interest. 

“ie has, though,” said Basalt; “and 
nice a little craft as a man would on to 
| ewn—cleun run, pretty counter, all taut 
uld say as good a 


Mrs. Gurnett sighed again, and looked | 


“Don’t 1? but I just do; and what & 


there snegeteng that? Here 

John Anderson, assmart a eller tal"? 
| handsome « young fellow as ever stepped, 
and here’s Miss ay Halley, as pretty a gal; 
and ifthey wouldn't make a nice pair , 


consort together, and aall these here 

| seas o’ life in ey wa why tell me.” 
Here “r wee be lok J alp ot his 

rog, an ee the 

ate = had glided to the floor, as Mra ens: 
nett sat dreamily smoothing one of her 
pleasant old cheeks with her long knitting 
necThat's dropping atiteb 

“That's drop es wholesale 
for export,”’ a Basalt, with a grim cuatlan 
as he laid the work upon its owner's lap; 
but the remark drew forth no response, 
only Mra. Gurnet said, in a low, sorrowful 
tone— 

‘‘Dear—dear—dear—dear—dear !"’ 

“What's dear, dear?’’ said Basalt, grufily, 

“Oh, Mr. Basalt, I’m very, very, very 
sorry to hear all this.”’ 

“What, about the cap?” 

“Yes, very grieved indeed.” 
¢ “Gammon !" said the old sailor. “Why 
he loves the very ground she walks on: 
thinks about her all day and all night too. 
Many’'s the tine he’s walked the deck with 
me in a dark watch and talked about that 
gal—when she wasa gal, you know, of ten 
and twelve and fourteen; but since she’s 
been growed a woinan, ‘No,’ says he to 
hisself—I know just.as plain asif he’\i told 
me—she’s too good and beauti ul to be talk. 
ed about to a rough old sailor.” 

“For true love's a thing to be kept snug 
in the locker of yer heart like « precious 
jewel. Look here, Betsy-—” 

Mrs. Gurnett started ; for Jeremiah Basalt 
in allthe years she had known him, had 
never before addreased ber by her Obris. 
tian name, 

“Look here, Betsy,”’ he said, drawing his 
| chair closer, so that he could lay one 
wow paw upon the hostess’s plump white 

and. 
“Don’t, Mr. Basalt,”’ she said, with a sob, 
“the customers might see you.”’ 

“Blame the customers!” said Basalt, 
sturdily; ‘“‘whatisittothem ifI like to 
speak out my inind like a man? 

“Look there, my lass, I’m rough but I’m 
ready; and Taint known you fifteen year 
come this Christmas without knowing as 
I'd got a heart in my buzzum. ‘That's a 
good woman, Jerry,’ I've said to myself 

undreds o’ times, ‘and if ever you mar. 
ries, marry she, if she’ll have you.’ “J 
will,’ I says; “I'll ask her soine day.” But 
I aint going to be such a brute to a woman 
as to ask her to have me, and then keep go- 
ing away to sea. There, swab up those 
tears, my lass,’’ he continued, for the reat 
drops were chasing one another down » Hy 
Gurnett's cheeks. 

‘No,’ I says, ‘I aint a-going to be always 
a-leaving her; and I aint a-going to be such 
a brute to myself—as isa man for whom I 
has a oo respect—as to have to be leaving 
her. No, My ’pinion is that when you tie 
yourself tight to a woman, you oughtn’t to 
be parting the strands. ‘No,’ I says, ‘taint 
time yet, but there's the port you hope to 
reach, Jerry ;’ and to reach that port I've 
got eight ’undred and twenty-seven pun’ 
sixteen and sixpence saved up, and it’s all 
safe in a pair o’ them stockings as you knit- 
ted for me, my ]ass, one put Inside the other 
80 as to be strong. And I says to myself, I 
says, “There, Jerry Basalt, there's your 
cap'n as loves true, and there's you as loves 
true; and when he asks she to have be, and 
she marries he, why you shall go and empty 
tha?there pair o’ stockings in Betsy Gur- 
nett’s lap, and you says to her, says you, 
My lass, you says, I brings this here, not a8 
| you cares a bal! o’ spun 

but just as no spiteful’ Jongsho 

warmint should say as Jerry Basalt wan 
to marty you for the sake of the snug bus 
_ ness and the few pounds as your master— 

God rest him !—left you when he give in 
| the number of his mess; and then you 
| Says, Says you—’”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Basalt, Mr. Basalt!" cried the 
hostess, clapping her apron to her ove and 
sobbing loudly, as she rocked herself to and 
fro, “then it won’t never—never be; 
Miss Mary’s promised to be married tosome 

y else.’”’ 

“Stow that!’ cried the old fellow,excited- 
ly, as he started trou his chair, and theo 
| stood looking down at the weeping woman. 
| “Don't come no woman’s gamnes witha 
| fellow as is asinnocent as a babby 0 
| longshore things, and has spoke out bis 
| mind free and handsome.”’ , 

“Oh, Mr. Basalt, I wouldn't deceive you 
| for the world,” said Mrs. Gurnett, t 
up her wet eyes to look full in his. 

“That you wouldn't,” he ¢ried, 
| her hand in botfi his, and sawing it up 
| down. and 
“You're deep water ht away, 
| there aint a rock or a shoal in you from 
to bottom, I’ll swear; but I’m_ took | sake 
my lass, as much for John Anderson's 
as I ain for my own. 8 

“Avast there a minute, and let me giv? 
look out ahead.” 

He walked to the red-curtained vues. - 
and stood looking out for a few mome the 
into the stormy night; but really into 
dark, empty pastor of the Jolly Sailors. as 
|, Then he caine back te speak seriously the 

he stood with one anand resting 
| table. ual 
“It looks squally,’”’ he said—‘‘very 82°" 
ly, my lass, And,” he continued, 
a tug at his collar, ‘it seems to ne andeome 
as nay be the wreeking of a fe 4 called 
| teak-built ship, A lat Lloyd's, ane iar, 
| John Anderson my Jo; and lise 
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— 
enn’ he added, correcting himself—“hus 


pane I won't say nothing about. 

“But, anyhow, you kgow the bearings of 
the coast better than I do, so heave ahead. 
['ll have another glass the whiles, for I’m 
for all the wort af if I d shipped a heavy 


ares known Miss Mary from a webz, ene 
nursed her when I was in Mr. Halley's 
eervice, said Mrs. Gurnett. “It was trom 
the old house in sw gp nen: & there 
Janes Gurnett married me—being coach | 
man, and having saved a little money. 

“| think I remember,” said t, 
puskily. , 

“And it's been goingon now some time," 
continued Mrs. Gurnett. “There's a gen- 
tleman there constant now, and he wants 


May, and they tell me at the house that she 
has him there to see her; and they do say 
that he has some hold on r old master 
which | won't believe, for he’s too rich and 


too high-spir:ted to be trampled on by any 
one. 

«Anvhow, he’s in the shipping trade, and 
partner in a big house ; an do think that 
they are to be married soon.” 

Jeremiah Basalt filled his pipe slowly, 
evidently thinking hard the while; then, 


although there were splints in a holder i 
the chimney-piece, he stooped down, picx- 
ed a glowing cinder from between the bot- 
torn bars with his case-hardened finger and 
thumb, and laid it upon the pipe bowl, and 


then sat sucking at it for a few minutes be- 
fore he spoke—Mrs. Gurnett now saitting 
drying ber eyes and smoothing her hair. 

“It'll about break that poor chap’s ’art,’’ 
sald Basalt, at last. 

Mrs. Gurnett sighed, and there was an- 
other pause. Then Basalt said : 

“What's the gent’s name?’”’ 

“Merritt—Mr. Philip Merritt.” 

“Never heard it afore,’ said Basalt, gruff- 
ly; “and [ wish as —_ nes >. now. 
And he's got a Co., 4 oo shippers 
bas—Merritt and Co., 8’ pose — blame 
‘om !"’ 

“No,"’ said Mrs. Gurnett, “he belongs to 
a big house, aud his name don’t appear. I 
think he's a Co. himself, instead o ne 
one; forthe name up is Rutherby an 
Co,” ¥ 

“The deuce you say.’" 

Jervmiab Basalt let fall the glass he was 
about to raise to his lips, and it was smashed 
to atoms upon the white hearthstone. Then 
he started to his feet, for the outer door 
opened quickly, and a well-known voice 
said atthe bar: 

“Is Mr. Basalt here ?”’ 


{TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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A Bitter Lesson. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 











nade a great unatch, 
She was one ofa penniless lawyer's nine 
uyhters, visiting an aunt in New York, 
when Stephen Brooke fell in love with her. 
And us for Jessie herself: 
At tirst she fancied that she had stepped 
intoan early Elysium. : 
In the Rayne lrousebold a five-dollar bill 


lz world said that Jesale Rayne had 
a 


had been a thing to be questioned and oon- 
sidered about long before it was spent; a 
new dress was dreamed, and whispered, 
and tnanwuvred about long before anyone 
Ventured to inention it to ber. 


Luxuries were rare, cleaned gloves and 
dved silks werethe rule, and economy in 
all its torius was practiced severely. 

But now, to the unsophisicated young girl 
her handsoine young husband seomed an 
Aladdin, his Madison Avenue house a pal- 
ace, his liberal purse absolutely without a 

init. 

And pretty Jessie plunged into the de- 
lightsor New York life like a buttertly into 
ayarden of roses. 

Stephon Brooke was proud of ber beauty 
and piyuimey; he was devotedly in love 
With her; and yet there were times when 
— a ulinvst annoyed with her fantastio 

1O00”dSs, 

“Jessie,"’ he said one day, “I wish you 
had not selected that Mrs. Wilton for your 
boson triend,.’’ 

Jeasie pouted. 
“I haven't done 
Stephen,” she said. 

“But you go everywhere with her.” 

‘That's because she is the fasbion.”’ 

“I do not like her,” said Stephen. 

“But why ?” urged the bride. 

“There is something coarse and masouline 
about her,” asserted the young busband. 

“You are prejudiced,’ cried Jessie. 

“Atm 1? Well, time will show. In the 
Meantime, dearest, let me ask of you to be 
ae —— with ber.’’ 

essie litted her blue ey half appre 
hensively, to her asband’’s item. - 

“T have promised to with her to the 
Raves, Stephen,” said the. 

Mr. Brooke's dark brows contracted, his 
ps curved ominously. 

, ‘The last place in’ the world where I 
Should want my wife to be seen with a wo- 
tan like this Mrs. Wilton,” he said 
blarply, ' 

. “But I do want w go so much—and you 
know, _ Stephen, you are to be out of 

Jw. 

“Ane 4 
a jother reason why you should not 

Jessie shrugged her shoulders petulant! 

“! dec] , ” = 4 y: 
wien are, Hiepben, said sbe, “it’s just 
bal 

“1 wonder what Mr. W thinks 
a,” Th _ tans a ne 

» if there is such a personage. 

But I want you to promise, Jessie, not to go 


anything of the sort, 


says—you husbands are 


oes | young wife whom he loved so fondly, in 


“I told you I was not going,” said Mrs. 
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neaten old craft that meant to come | to Jerome Park » ith that women ta iny ab- 
| Bence." 


Thes Lied bea z 
‘ py uty gave her yellow curls 


“Dear me,"she said “I am tired of the 
subject. Mrs. Wilton is nothing to me in 
particular, neither are the races. ly." 

“Then you will not " 

“No, I won't go—end new do let us talk 
about soinething else.” 


Stephen Brooke smiled and kissed the 


spite of all her faults, and ashe did so he 
slipped an exquisite sipphire ring, circled 
around with 210nds, upon her finger. 

i we. | _ R. at Sterne’s to-day,” saia he, 
. © blue matched your eyes so exact! 
that I had to stop and buy i , 


“Oh, Stephen,”’ cried Jessie, “ 
good to mel . en 
But on the morning of the races Mrs. 


Wilton’s claret-colo landanu sto at 
Mrs. Brooke's door, and Mrs. Wilt her- 
self, an over-iressed lady of forty, blazing 
with large diamonds and robed in the rich- 
est maise silk, softened with black lace 
draperies, swept into the boudoir where 
= Bat = ng letters. 
“Come love, said she, ‘ 
oo 8, 6, “are you not 


ip 


Brooke. 

“But that’s all nonsense!’ oried Mrs. 
Wilton, waving her jewelled fan. “All the 
world is going. 

“Do - want to be classed among the no- 
bodies? Of course you are going, my dear. 
Get your things quick, the carriage is wait- 


in . 
me Buckingham and the Count di Paolo 
are with me. @ shall have the most styl- 


ish party there.” 

“Yes,but Mr. Brooke prefersthat I should 
not go tothe races during his absenoe,’’ hes- 
itated Jessie, sorely tempted to disobey. 

“My dear, don’t be a ,' aaid Mrs. 
Wilton. “All men would like to make state 
prisoners of their wives, and if you are ever 
to break through this bon , it is now. 
And ten to one Mr. Brooke will never know 
of our little escapade. 

“Put on that pale blue satin dress of yours 
with the white Chantilly shawl and your 
little French forget-ne-not hat—you are 
irresistible in that costume.’’ ; 

And so foolish little Jeasie allowed her- 
self to be over-persuaded. 


It was like a draught of eham eto her 
oy - ‘oreo palate, that brilliant day at 
the ° 


The crowd, the sunshine, the glitter of su- 
perb equi the flutter of bunting, the 
shouts of the populace, the thundering rush 
of the horses, the — atmosphere of ex- 
citement that pervaded everything. 

Mrs. Wilton and Miss ome Bucking- 
hain had each their favorite horse, and the 
Count di Paolo selected one for Mrs. 
Brooke. 

Rivalry ran high. 

Miss Buckinghain betted kid gloves. « 

Mrs. Wilton, produced an ivory- 
book and a dinmond_topped pencil, and 
betted her chain bracelets against the 
Count’s pearl studs. 

And before Jessie Brooke fairly knew what 
she was about, she too was drawn into the 
fascinating whirlpool of chance. 

They drove bomeward in the purple twi- 
light of the summer’s evening, Mra. Wilton 
loudly boasting of her successful venture 
Miss Salome Buckingham laughing and 
talking in away tnat Jessie eould plaiuly 
trace to the effectaof their champagne 
luncheon, and the Count di Paolo was 
whispering sleepy sentimental nonsense 
into her ear until she could have oried with 
anger and mortification. 

fter all, would she nothave been wiser 
to have taken Stephen's advice, and kept 
away froin the Races? 

The next evening Stephen returned 
home. 

There was someting dark and stern in his 
face which made Jessie shrink into herself 
even before he spoke. 

“Something has eg him,”’ said she 
to herself. “I won't tell him just yet—I’ll 
wait until after dinner—at least Mrs. Wiltou 
says 80.”’ 

he servant had scarce! 
upon the table and van 
Brooke himself spoke. 

‘‘Jeasie,”’ he said, “I cannot tell you how 
much I was shocked and grieved today, to 
see the diainonds I had given you for a wed- 
ding-present exposed forsale in a second- 
band broker’s window. 

“If I had not mee their antique 
setting, I should scarely have believed the 
evidence of iny own senses. 

She threw berself on her knees at his 
feet. 

““Oh Stephen, oh my husband !’’ she cried | 
‘forgive me. I have disobeyed yuu, and I | 
am justly punished.”’ 

“TI know it all,’’ he said gravely. ‘The 
tongue of rumor has not been silent on the 
subject | 
ou were flaunting about with¢hat vul- 

wnbroker’s widow and ber friend, | 
the billiard-marking count, in the face of all 
New York—you——”’ 

“But hear ine, Stephen,’’ she pleaded, her | 
blue e swimming with tears, her voice 
trembling with ml “Give me A least 
ano rtunity to speak in my own lence; 
all teas you oun ang’ will not be bait ao bit | 
ter asthe stingof my own conscience. I | 
know how greviously I have offended you 
—yet pray, pray believe that there is yet | 
soine good left in me. 

“On my bended knees I ene for your 
pardon, on my venced knees I proimise 
never again to see or speak to that odious — 
woman- who has been the cause of all my 
troubles.’’ 

And then she confessed all—how, carried 
away the excitement of the inoment,she 
had her own diamonds on the chance 


put the dessert 
ed, before Mr. 
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of a certain horse winning—how she had 
lost them to Mra. Wilton, and bow the loss 
had suddenly opened her eyes to the mad 
folly of her conduct. 

“I do beHeve, Stephen,” she said, ‘that 
for the moment I was and oh, what 
an awakening mine was! would have 

iven everythl I had in the world to have 

you at my side, to have turned my back 

for ever upon those odious people. 1 know I 
don't deserve to be forgiven, but-——” 

He opened his arms and wok ber tender- 
ly to his breast. 

“Dear little wife,” he said, “let this sub- 

ect never be inentioned between us again. 
— pve suffered punishment enough. 

»” Ad 
~ He drew a morocoo aase from his pocket, 
and unclasping it, revealed the flash of the 
neok-lace she had deemed gone from her 
possession for ever. 4 

‘Never part with them again, 
he uid. “They bave been in our family for 
7 yor ene let = still remain there. 

“And you w ove me n, Stepben, 
ontena me as you did betote T she sob- 


“I will love you, and trust you, darlihg 
to your life’send !"’ he pn + y ‘ 
neothe matter termi and Jessie 
Brooke never saw Mrs. Wilton 
But the lesson had been a bitter one, and 
she reinembered it as long as she lived. 


ee ee 
DOGS IN LITERATURE. 





animal that only spoiled oconversa- 

tion is quite characteristic of that emi- 
nent and, withal, ooneens talker, who 
would most unreservedly have indorsed the 
parody, “ohe tnan's pet is another man’s 
nulisance.’’ But Gorthe's feelings had passed 
the bounds of boredom; d were an ab- 
horrence to him; their barking drove him 


\ ACAULA Y'S detinition of a dog as “an 
i 


to distraction. Lewes te!ls us of the ‘s 
troubles as theatrical r at Weimar, 
when the cabal against him oraftily per- 


suaded the Duke Carb August, whose fond- 
ness for dogs was as remarkable as Gosthe's 
aversion to them, to invite to his capital the 
comedian Karsten and bis poodle, which 
had been performing amid the enthusiastic 
acolamations of Paris and Germany, the 
leading part in the melodrama of ‘*The Dog 
of’ Montargia."" Goethe, being apprised o 
this project, wees replied: ‘One of 
your theatre regulations stands, ‘No dogs 
adinitted on the ;’”’ and thus dismissed 
the subject. But the invitation bad already 
gone, and the dog arrived. After the first 
rehearsal Gosthe gave hia highness the 
choice between the dug and his highness's 
then stage anager, and the Duke,angry at 
his opposition, severed a long frie ae oe 
a most offensive letter of distnissal. e 
quickly, however, catne to his senses, and, 
repenting of his unworthy petulanoe, wrote 
to the poet in the most conciliatory tone ; 
but, though the cloud passed away, no en- 
treaty could ever induce Gasthe to resume 
his post. Alfred de Musset’s dislike of dogs 
was intensified by unfortunate experience 
for twice in his life a dog had nearly wrecked 
his prospects; once, when, at a royal hunt- 
ing party, he blunderingly shot Lous 
Philippe’s favorite pointer ; and again, when 
as a candidate for Se Ae, he \o 
ng custowmary visit of ceremony to an in- 
Ruontial immortal. Just as he rang at the 
chateau gate, an ugly,inuddy whelp rushed 
joyousiy and noisily to greet bim, fawning 
upon the poet’s new and dainty costuine. 
Reluctant to draw any distinction of oour- 
tesy at such atime, between the Academician 
poe his dog, he bad no alternative but to 
acoept the slimy caresses, and the escort of 
the animal into the salon. The embarrass- 
ment of his host he accounted for by the 
barely defensible behavior of bis pet, but 
when the dog, having followed thein into 
the dining-room, _ two muddy paws 
upon the cloth and seized the wing of a cold 
chicken, De Musset’s suppremed wrath 
found relief in the reserved s jon ; 
“You are fond of dogs, I see.”’ ‘Fond of 
dogs!'’ echoed the Academician, ‘I hate 
dogs.’’ “But this animal bere?" ventured 
De Musset. “I have borne with the beast,’’ 
was the reply, “only because it is yours.’ 
“Mine?” crled the poet, “I thought it was 
ours, which was all that prevented me 
rom killing him!’ The two men shouted 
with laughter; De Musset gained a friend ; 
but the & and his kind an enemy inore 
bitter then begore. 





Tag Couiseum aT Rome.—The Coliseum | 
is one of the grandest ruins in the world. It | 


is one of thoee rare buildings whose — 
surpasses any engraving. Eve y 
knows the forin of it, but hw can A btly 
estimate ite magnificent proportions out 
seeing it. The seats rose in terraces four 
stories high; each story was about forty feet 
high. In fact, the height of the outer wall 
was one hundred and fifty-seven feet. The 
arena wastwo bundred and ty-seven 
feet long by one hundred and hty wide. 
Including the wall, the building measured 
six hundred andtwenty feet by five bun- 
dred and twenty feet by five hundred and 
thirteen, being as , elliptical. The ma- 
terial was the travertine stoue,in large 
blocka, with which brick masonry is inter- 


mingled. The blocks of stone were not | 


cemented together, but were kept in their 

laces by iron pins between each two blocks. 

he walls have all been defaced by holes 
made to out these iron pins or bolts, 
The worked of destruction on this, as on ali 
the other ruins, is arrested, and 
present pope is duing all he can to preserve 
thein. 


EE ed 

A SoLDIzR at Fort Cour d’Alene, Idaho, 
eaught 4,626 trout with hook and line dur- 
ing the year ssi. The largest weighed ten 
pounds. 


a a 


Bric-a- Brac 

AUSTRALIAN HRipatas.—When a girl is 
betrothed her inotherend aunts inay nm 
look at or speak to the man tor the rest of 
his life, but if they ineet him they squat 
down by the wayside and cover up their 
heads, and when he and they are obliged to 
speak in one another's presence they use a 
peculiar lingo, which they call ‘‘turn- 
tongue."’ 


Grrsy Lors.—Perhaps the reason that 
gypsies understand so well how to work 
upon the syinpathies of others is because 
they are superstitions themselves. Some 

psies set their boots crosswise before go- 
ng to bed, fancying thereby to keep awa 
the cramp; a female gypsy carried the skel- 
eton of a inole’s foot, which she called a 
“fairy foot,” because she believed it 
rheumatiem; and itis « standing 
truth among them that children In teething 
should weara necklace made of inyrtle 
stones, which for a boy must be out by a 
woman; bya man for a girl. An adder's 
slough or a bit of mountain ash is certain to 
bring good luck ; and with the same object, 
some of the children wear round their neck 
black bags contaloing fragments of a bat. 
In order to hurt an enemy you have only 
to stick pins into a red and burn the 
same ; for the same end resort to the 
cruel ofsticking pins into a toad 
until f{ looks hke a hedgehog, and then 
bury it with certain observances. One old 
woman, called a ghost-scer, carried in her 
pocket a little china dog dressed like a doll. 
“I mind,” says the gypsy who tells the 
story, ‘she lost it once, and she wasin such 
an awful state till it was tound; and she 
used to fancy it would talk to her when she 
was all alone | her pipe in the van. 
You gee a pack of very old fortune 
telling cards, which was painted in different 
colors. Bhe used to select the different 
ones for each day; somnetiines she would 
have those with the devil and serpents on 
them, then she would carry those with birds 
and palaces.’’ 

Cvusious Cuvstoms.— Different customs 
prevail in different countries in this an in 
other matters. A ourious ceremony for ex- 
ample, is associated with pop ing the ques. 
tion,among the Saimoydes of Russia. When 
a young Samoyede desires to a and 
has ourme to ap eateries with the 
davsel of bis choice, he visits her father, 
and, with a short stick, taps him, and then 
the mother of the maiden, on the shoulder 
He then demands the gir! in inarriage, an 
offers the father and invther a glass of vodka 
which he bas brought with hiin. As a tok- 
en of his good-will, the futher drinks the 
ere a tells the young man he has noob- 
ject but that be must ask the girl's oon- 
sent. A few days later the young man 
comes again, this titne acoom panied by what 
servants the bas, and provided with plenty 
of vodka. His retinue reinain outside while 
he enters the room and seats hiinself by the 
side of bis lady-love. The father hands the 

oung mao a glass of vodka; he drinks the 

lf-full glass,under his left arm, tw the girl 
who finishes the draught. The father then 
ives bis daughtor a lass vodka, and shein 
ike-tnanner drinks Sualf of it, and presents 
the remainder, with ber left hand under her 
right arm, to her lover, who drains the glass. 
After this the father bands a piece of raw 
meat to the young tnan, who eats it, and 
then fakes a piece from the floor, eats half, 
and presenta the other half under his left 
arin, to the girl to finish. She in turn takes 
a plece of meat froin the floor, eats balf, and 
hands the other half, under ber ght arin, 
tw the young ian t finish. This extraor- 
dinary ceremonial would ageee, to com- 
plete the transaction, and may be regarded 
as synonymous with our engagement. The 
feasting and other ritual necessary to ratify 
the contract generally take place soon or 





the | 


immediately afterward. 
Tux Horry Motuwer Love.— Bear in 
mind the evening's text — “And the door 


was shut’’—and you may perhaps reall 
the effect of the following, told with a little 
of the Scotch burr clinging to the preacher's 
tongue and the “plain’’ speech making the 
pathos stronger: One of the young girls in 
a little village was led away into sin, per- 
haps by the exainple of sume of her com. 
ions, and leaving ber hoine went away 
ty London. But one day while proceedin 
along the street she caine by achurch an 
heard the congregation singling a tune she 
knew well. he paused a inoment, and 
while listening a sudden vision came to her 
ofthe hone she had lef, her father and 
| mother, the quiet village and the simple 
|; and pure life that bad once been hers. A 
longing swept through her heart just to 
| creep over the threshold of homme and sit at 





| ber mother’s feet, no matter if it were in 
| sin and in shame even, though she brought 
, herd howe with her — mother was 
there and Saprenen and love were there. 


So she trav the long distance to the |it- 
tle vil but feeling that she must not be 
seen com home by the neighbors. 
Ww and re and longing though she 


was, hid in the fields till dark, and then 
she waited and waited, feuring that she 
could not make it right with ‘“‘fevther’’ till 
‘“feyther’”’ should be gone to bed and she 
could find mother sitting alone. And when 
she came to the house her beating heart 
stopped in fear, for the lights were gone and 
she remembered that the door was shut at 
night. Yet atany rate she must see, and 
her heart leaped 7 omen she found that 
the door was open. Light as was her foot 
when she stepped within, one ear heard. it, 
and ber mother's voice, low and trembling 
with hope, spoke from an inner roo 
“Jeanie, is it you?’’ “Yes, mother, an 

| oh, I feared to find the door shut.” Spake 
| the mother: “Ah, Jeanie, lass, the door Las 
| nae been shut since you leit.’’ : 
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, Versition, Carlotta went to a large box and | at. 


EVENING POST. 


4 THE SATURDAY 


5 a ee 
—_—-—_ —_— eee eee -- --- ——— 


THE DOUBT RESOLVED. Feodora did not say anything,but she was 
more than satisfied. 











BY J.D. 6. Hers was the quiet, elegant dress of « 
tady, Carlotta’s the fine dress of a peasant. 
meer’ + beng } Carlotta twisted up Feodor's long golden 


Perpiexed by mandates twain, 

Your wise in) love pronounced *'Adies, ** 
Her aepect «ald ‘*Remain.** 

*Twixt what l saw, and what I beard, 
My judgment wavered quite— 

Whether she meant by glance or word 
To part us, or unite. 


Bat now each lover I advise, - 


hair, she had seen ladies wear theirs; and, 
when she put on the white bonnet, with the 
#oR blue spray just resting on the glossy 
treases, Carlotta could nut refrain from ex- 
pressing her admiration. 

“Why, Feodora! You look so very beau- 
tiful, I reaily would not wonder if the Ein- 
perv® hiimelf took a fancy w you."’ 


eh 
secant a oe Anon “Hush, Carlotta! The good E:nperor 
To dieregard her voice. is a married Inan, and a grandfather be- 
Buch orbe with kinder light are Glied, sides."’ 
Married man, indeed! 


The nearer we adore ; 
And pouting lips, if bravely stilled, 
Will banish us no more. 


“Pshaw, pe 
Are inarried inen blind? 1 like to hear 
you talk. Married men know pretty girls 
when they see them, as fast as single ones. 
They are not blind, though I dare say their 








PRINCE 3 PEASANT. |"srstexsnterre 
é «| When the two yirls left the house, they | 


proceeded at once t the qaay, where Rrince 
jonstantine’s-boat was waiting to convey 
thein to Peterhoff. 

Feodora encountered many glances of ad- 
miration as she walked along in her rich 
drens. 

Nhevhad requested the Prince to send a 
thiek voll with her dress, but the soft mist 
of white lace only enhanced the loveliness 
of her face, and did not conceal it. 


A Story of Russian Life. 


BY MES. W. H. HILL. 
CHAPTER VIII.—(contixvugp) 
THEN the Emperor returaed the 


/ palace, he found his wife efflicted Tr 
with «a nervous twitehing of the face. CHAPTER IX. 
She threw bersel! inw his arms without a OINDERELLA 


word. 

The Emperor gentl 
couch, saying tw a noble who was standing 
hear: 

“What a commencement of a reign ["’ 

The royal pair were surrounded by their 
fainily. 

Conspicuous In the group was the Czaro- 
witz Alexander, his wife, and his four little 
sons, Nicholas, Alexander, Viadimir, and 
Alexis, an infant of two years, 

The Czarowitz was a handsome man, but 
his face was of a different cast to that of his 
father. 

iis eves had none of the haughty fire 
that quelled a rebellious nation, but, in its 
place a mild benevolence, 

iis face was rounder than the Em 
and showed the German blood in 
outlines. 

His expression was always mild, and, 
when bis countenance was in repose, aad, 

Captain Cazlett, Guido, and Alexis kissed 
the hand of the Ei:mpress and wished ber 
many happy returns of this,her bifthday. 

The Empress, tired as she looked, smiled 
her sweet, sad sinile,and thanked thein iu a 
low, silvery voive, 

Then they saluted the Czargand all 
the rest of the imperial family, aif passed 
out of the royal presence chamber w make 
rooin for the crowd that pressed on. 

It is suid that, on the birthday of the Em- 
press, six thousand carriages, thirty thou 
sand pedestrians and nuinberless boats 
leave St. Petersburg to proceed to and form 
encampinenuts around Peterhoft. 

When Feodora was left to herself, she 
bathed her flushed face, and sinoothed her 
long fair hair. 

She felt vexed with herself now for hav- 
ing indulged in those tears, but the traces of A loud laugh followed this remark. 
sorrow soon pissed away from the fresh Roboff was a very youthfal officer, being 
youny face, and, when she lett the house, | only nineteen years of age, but he had a 
she looked as lovely as she had ever done. | high opinion of himself, having been a 

Carlotta sat waiting for her friends ‘page at court ever since he wus ten years 

She was not too well pleased with the Pid ? 
beautiful girl who was such a formidable 
rival, angl Roe ill-ternper did not add to her 
somnewhat faded charins, 3 

“Good morning, Carlotta. Iam late, but 
I really could not help it. I thought they 
would pever go!" 

“Oh! it is time enough,’ was the ungra- 
clous rejoinder to this polite speech. 

“T am glad of that. I was afraid you 
would be vexed at having to wait,”’ said the 
wily Feodora. 

“No, I don't care anything about it. I 
have a great tuind not to go." 


first feeling was alarin,for at any ino- 
ment,she might encounter her father, 
uncle, or Alexis. 

It was now four o'clock, and the two girls 
passed quickly through the park, for at five 
the reception was over and the royal family 
retired,—to rest, to dine with the foreign 
ainbasdhdors and other people of conse- 
quence, and to dress for the ball. 

“By our lady, there is a beauty !"’ 

This exclamation came from the lips of a 
young officer of the Empress’ guard as Feo- 
dora passed up the stairs. 

All his companions turned to look at 
her, and they all appeared to share his ad- 
mniration. 


placed her on a Wy te Feodora landed at Peterhoff, her 
t 


‘ror's, 
ts full 





earnest gaze of Wittgenstein fasteped on 


her face. 
The officer whe had first observed her, 


and then turned to his companions with a 
flushed, eager face. 

“Did you 6ver see such a glorious tace ? 
Such a perfect figure! Who is she? Oh, 


again. She will be lost in this beastly crowd 
before I get away from these horrid 
atairs."’ 

Wittgenstein favored the speaker with a 
haughty look of displeasure. 

“Why do you wish to follow the lady 
about, Roboff? Do you suppose she wishes 
your company ?" 

“TI don’t know, and I don’t care, but she 
shall have it, whether she wishes it or not. 
I never saw such a lovely face. I shail 
propose to her the moment I tind her. Seo 

f I don’t.” 








He stroked his little straw-colored mous 
tache fondly to the no smal! amusement 
of his friends, and the great indignation of 
the Prince. 

“You had better take care, boy. Don’t 
annoy the lady with silly attentions till you 
find out who she is.”’ 

Robot! laughed. 

“On, she can't be much, you know. I 
know the girl she is with—know her well 
enough. I will get Carlotta to present me 
to the new one, and then I’')1 proponse.’’ 

Wittgenstein could not help siniling at 

Feodora was serivusly disturbe@’ by this | the pompous manner of the Tittle fellow, 
speech. but Robotl looked severely at him, and 

But she need not have felt the slightest | said : 
alarin, Carlotta would not have missed the “What are you grinning at? Can't a fel- 
fete for anything. low marry and settle without tting 

“Just as you like, Carlotta, T will stay at | laughed at? I don't intend to remain sin- 
home, if you say so. But won't Octave and | gle till I am so old and ugly that no one 
the Prince be disappointed if we are not | will have me, like some fellows do."’ 
there?” This was intended for a sly hit at Platoff, 

Without indulging fn much mote oon- | but he was too much feared to be laughed 





her head. | “No,’’the litthe man wenton, “no; | al- 
| ways said [I should have the handsomest 
wite in Russia, and so I shall. Did you 


threw open the lid with a toss o 

Feodora could not repreas a cry of delight 
at the maynilicent dress that lay beture 
her. ever see such a beautiful figure?) Did you 

It was a lustrous eflk, of a soft, delicate | ever see such a beautiful face? No, I'L) be 
shade of grey, and with ft there was to be a | bound you did not. Lam going to propose 
worn a white lace shawl, fine and soft as / to her, so that is a settled fact.’ 
cobweb, a white lace bonnet, with a dainty 
bunch of blue forget-me-nots in front,a pair 
of gloves just one shade darker than the ! ce 
dress, and a sun-shade the same oolor. | 

“What a lovely, lovely dress. Oh, Car- 
lotta, help me put it on.” 

She lifted it from the box and threw it 
over the back of a chair. 

She uttered another cry of joy, tor there 
lay a beautiful pink and black striped 


had subsided, **but perhaps she won't ac- 
ur offer."’ 
#yed the Prince with quiet scorn, 


sharp grey eye in an irresistibly tunny 

way, and then said said slowly : 
“Wittgenstein, I ain sorry for your You 

ain't # baddooking fellow. 





She never raised her eyes, but she felt the | 


watched the graceful figure out of sight, | 


how I wish I could go in and see her | 


*But,”’ suid the Prince,when the laughter | 


Indeed, | 
sura- | people of vulgar taste, who are fond of c»- | speak to Carlotta just now ; 





~~. 





Countess Roboff. She deserved a high des- 
tiny, fur she is very lovely." ‘ 

Wittgenstein now saw that the boy was in 
earnest, and, as he was famous for carrying | 
out any fancy that caine into his head, he | 
was aunoved at this one. 

His face grew stilt more gloomy as Roboff 
gravely discussed bis warriage, as if it was 
a settled fact. 

Roboff was an orphan, and the ward of 
the Emperor. 

He wus « great favorite at court, and did 

retty inuch ws he pleased, for, stern as | 
Nicholas was to the world, he was kind and | 
indulgent to those he loved. 

“You are #o sure of being accepted that 
you will have no objection w having a bet 
on the subject ?"’ said Platofl, sneeringly. 

“Oh, no,” said the boy eagerly. ‘I don’t 
mind. But is it the thing fora man to bet 
upon such a solemn subject as uarriage ?"’ 

“No; do not,”’ said Wittgenstein. ‘Don't 
bet with the boy, Platoff. Roboff you should 
drop this joke now ; whoever the lady is, it 
is not right to talk of her in this way,though 
itisoniva jest.” | 

“Jest! Iam not jesting, I tell you. Tam 
in earnest. Never more so in my life.” 

Wittgenstein turned away. 

He was disgusted that the girl he loved 
should be the subject of remark among | 
these wild young oflicers,and he feared they | 
would annoy Carlotta by their mistimed at- | 
tention before the three days of festivi- 
tives were over. 

Of Feodora he had no fear. 

She would not tor one moment encourage 
them, and he would see that she was not 
annoved. 

He was now relieved from duty, and he 
strolled away Ww one of the pavilions, where , 
the hungry people were eating and drink- 
ing at the Emperor’s expense, and appear- 
ing to heartily enjoy the royal magnificence 
| of viands and wine. 
| The first person he saw on entering the 
| tent was Carlotta. 
' 


rn, | — 


She was standing with her back to the | 
door, chatting gaily with an oflicer of the 
Chevalier guard. 

| Near herstood Feodora, eating an ice. 

| She took no purtin the conversation her | 
| friend was carrying on, though the officer 
tried to attract her attention, 

Wittgenstein joined the group, and ad- 
dressed Feodora in French. 
| She turned to him, with her beautiful 
| face full of delight,for she was beginning to 

weary of the entertainment. 

She was annoyed at the obvious, but at 
the same tiie disagreeable, admiration of 
the men and the envy and spitefulness of 

| the women. 

“Oh, Iam so glad to see you,’’ she ex- 

elaimed,and her bright smile confirmed her 
words, 

“And I, also, am glad to see you. You 
are the most beautiful object that bas glad- 
dened my eyes to-day.” 

“Thank you. I must try to express my 
gratitude for the great kindness and the 
pleasure it has given me. But does that gen- 
tleman who is talking to Carlotta under- 
stand French ?”’ 

“Most probably he does, It was the lan- 
| guage of the court till a few years ago. 
Don’t you think it is pleasanter outside 
than in this hot tent Yes, tell your 
friend where.she can meet you in an hour, 
and let us go for a walk in the park. I will | 
show you the new marble fountain that was 
erectod last week.”’ 

She turned to Carlotta. 

“Lam going for a walk, Carlotta. Will 
you meet me here in an hour ?” 

“Ident know. IL think I will accom- 
pany you. It is so hot here.” 

Carlotta did not fancy being shaken off in 
this stvle. . 

She had plenty of oyeasetenee among 
the people that thronged the tent, but she 
was determined she would stay with Feo- | 
dora till the Prince would provide her with | 
an escort to get rig of her. 

Wittgenstein looked annoved when tho | 
gaily-attired and rather vulyar-looking pea- 
—_ girl walked out of the pavillion by his 
side, 

Feodora was a perfect lady in her dress . 
and appearance, but to walk with Carlotta 
in broad daylight, among such a crowd, | 
would excite remark, and he nade up his | 
mind at once that it would never do, 

On all sides of the tent stood groups of of- 





| cising their wit at his expense, and the con- 
| spicuous flushed his face and made bim 
nervous; but what could he do? 

Just at this moment, to his great relief, he 

saw Reboff coming towards them, leaning 
} on Platot!s arm. 
; Wittgenstein turned to Feodora, and re- 
| quested her to excuse his for a mowent,and 
crossing the path, passed his arm through 
Platoif's, and led him away. 

“I say Wittgenstein, { don't want to go 
that way. 





| *Platoff is going to introduce at | 
looking ap at him out of the corner of his | lovely girl. <Steey Tee? Ge See 


“Come, Wittgenstein, I half believe you 
were with her a moment ayo, 7 
really.”’ 

“No, no, Sergie, vou must not £9 to 
everyone will 


fan,white underdress and chip hat,trimmed | lossals, might consider you rather a yood- | wonder, it you do,” said Platoif, 


with floating pink ribbons, and on them a! looking man, but you're manners are quite | 
It grieves me Ww tell you this, + sive Sergie. 


but it is the duty of a friend, and everyone 
Your | 
Tine may 
iiuprove it; you may tone down; but I tear 
She was wild with joy when Feodora! not. | tremble for your future. My young | Sergie was as as sctineg — - 
J friend, with tears in my eves, (tnetaplor- m proud as he was impulsive, 
for 1 never cry unless | he thought, “1 teit almost = 

a ' . ashamed of leo- 
onions, ) Jet | dora, while thi rou! . 
I | me beseech you ty mike the deporunent of ~- » this boy would be proud to 
the human figure and etiquette at court | 


card with these words in Prince Wittgen- | deficient! 
stein’s own handwriting: 

“For Carlottato wear at the fete.”’ 

Prince Wittgenstein knew the way to put 
Carjotta in a good humor. 


| knows Roboff never shirks duty. 
manner is rustic; yes, very. 


read the inscription, for reading was not 
numbered among Carlotta’s accomplish- 
nents. 

“Oh, Feodora, be fs a perfect angel. 
like my dress ever so much better than 
yours. Yours is so dowdy, just like the little 
grey pigeons that fly about St. Isaac's | 
ehapel, 


ically ee 


present at paring of 


r study. 
ng. Reiuse 


iInne—t out 


“W hat meanness!" exclaimed the impul- 
W hat unparalieled meanness! 
Anyone | ever speak tol speak to at all 
times. 


| “Kvery lady knows me! Iam no parvenu | 


and therefore [ can be seen with anvone.”’ 


and Wittgenstein’s face flushed painfully as 
know her.”’ 


you good day. 


I do, | 


“And so Plaloff,you won't be see 
thin and - , mn epenk. | 
» this pm ercen b ree 3 ing to Carlotta now? Weil, then I will bid 


| No, this bitherto uawelvss stranger shall be |" “I’tn off at once, to walk up and down, | “Wear this,” said Sers 
rl 





and about, ‘ith this lovely Fre. 
around and a ; vel 

lady and her rather ~well—I hardly emt 
what to call her—ber rather u coved 
friend.”’ 

So saying, RoBoff left Platoff and 
Prince, both of them feeling ver y much 
— — themselveny ated wtjit more ;- 
with their friend who was so regard 
appearances. ems of 

Apa weap ey — crimson with ind 
tion when the Prince so abru urned 
amd left her. my ' 

For the first time in her life she fe}, h 
bled, and angry with herself _ 
there. “4 being 

Carlotta was not overburdened with deh. 
cacy, or regard for the feelings of others, 
she said, calmly, “So Wittgenstein wou, 
be seen speaking to us alter wo took the 
trouble to come; never mind, Feodora » 
will make bim sorry for that before aij he 
over.”’ 

‘Perhaps he was obli to go,” suggest 
ed Feodora, wed ge, 

“Pshaw ! obliged to go? No, the P 
won't be seen in our coin » that’ : 
the matter. ea 

“Well, I did not think he wassuch & Bnob 
but never mind.” Carlotta nodded her 
head and led Feodora away. 

The younger girl had no idea what re. 
venge she contemplated; she only felt deep 
ly humiliated, and wished she had neyer 


|} Come, 


She almost felt inclined to despair of 
winning the hand of the Prince. Surely , 
man ‘who was ashained to even speak tober 
before these people, would never dreain of 
marrying her. 

“Wait, Feodora, wait, look at those flow. 
ers; did you ever see anything so lovely?” 
As she spake, Cariotta came to a halt 
a terrace of brilliant flowers, laid out in par. 


| terres. 


The long lines of bright bloom had no 
attraction for Carlotta, and her companion 


| was aware of this tact, and wonder why 
| she had conceived so sudden a passion for 


them; but Carlotta replied to the question. 
ing look by saying, in a whisper, “Look! 
there is an officer coming to speak to os 


| Now we will have a chance of paying the 


Prince back.”’ 

Feodora looked back, and saw a you 
officer coming rapidly towards them. 

He wore the red uniform ofthe Chevalier 
Guard, and was a handsome boy, with rath 
er too much confidence in his own 
looks expressed in his face. That 
however, was an open and manly one, 

“Good morning!’ said the new-comer 


| “What a glorious day we are having for the 


fate; I hope you are enjoying it." These 
observations were addressed to Carlotta, 
who was slightly acquainted with Count 
Roboff. ‘ 
“Yes, very lovely; I ain indeed enj ying 


| myself. How wellthe Empress looks, 


how handsome the Czar.”’ 

“Yes, the Czar is a handsower man thao 
his son. 

‘The RomanoffS are a handsome mee. 
W hat noble little fellows the sons of the 
Czarowitz are !"’ 

‘*Yes, deur little tellows, and dressed like 
poamene in their little cafetans; even the 

ittle grand~luke Alexis. Such a baby # 
he is.”’ 

While this conversation had been goi 
on, the party were strolling on through the 
broad, flower-bordered walks, meeting ®- 
die.s, nts, citizens, and nobles, Jews, 
Greeks, Turks, French, Russans, and Eng- 
lish, all moving together in a confused mas 
and still as separate and distinct, in their 
dress, their thoughts, their language, and 
their passions, if divided asunder far as the 
poles theimsel ves, 

“Present me to your friend,” whispere! 
Roboff to Carlotta. 

“Yes. Sheis French, but she under- 
stands Russian. Feodora, allow me & 10 


| troduce Count Roboif.”’ 


Feodora smiled and bowed low, and 
Sergie litted bis jaunty Lear-skin cap big! 
in the air, and murmured, softly, “Bon jew’ 


_ Mademoiselle, I am delighted to form your 


acq uaintance,”’ 

“Thank you,’ Feodora replied, and thea 
becaine si'ent. “ 
Sergie had not ltived all his lifetime 
Court, however, without learning he 
keep up a conversation without unuch ass! 


France, where he had spent 4 ge 
the Court at Versailles, of la belle 

| and its attracZons. is," 
| I intend to visit France very svon ag 
| said Roboff. 

“Indeed! You are fond of travellisg 

| then ?” ; ' 

| “Yes, very. I was at Eins with the ~y 
| owitz last summer, and I have 

Italy.” isit 
“Oh! have you? Iso long ov 

| Do talk of it.” Have you secn Rome 

ra was? 


“ Yes.”’ 
Alter she heard this, Feodo 
longér silent or uninterested. nj Robt 
She listened eagerly to every WO! © a 
"uttered, and, in talking to him, fmt" ” 
rd ni at Prince Cunstun 
| Kindness. F 
| Sergie was more fascinated by th "er sl 
ing manner of the beautiful ee 
| he had already been by her lovely? ‘riers 
He did not leave Feodora andr ber i. 
till he had conducted them Z 
ings. ‘ ith 
hey were to stay in the village te Fer 
aunt of Carlotta’s, and, when we 
, dora farewell at the door, he bag 
favor of dancing with her att : wil” 
“How shall recognise 7°" 
uninasked or masked - rewe 
Our will wear a mask, but you vals 2 
| ber my dress, and Carl 


fleers, and he know they would be exer- | ance, so he chatted on gaily—tal king °t 
| 





Italy 
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ie, nastlly, wasn 
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aar of diamonds off his own bosom and pin- ae calmly and dispassionately, he felt “T will answer you. Count Roboff, I am | for her in suchacrowd. Do you know any 
ning it on her sleeve. a’ esitated, b he | _ ve had acted mewily, unlike. bimeelf. | pot what 1 seem. I am pogeent of she wonld be likely to qn?” 
Feodora colored and. hes , but she hat was to be done? ° | Petersburg. T am betroth to a wood- “No, she left me to walk in the park with 
did not wish to wound uw feelings in refus = Feaiora was proud ; perhaps he hed of- carver, and I came here disguised, not be- | CounteRekof, and | heve never seen Ler 
fended her beyond forgiveneas, and never | cause I wish to be pamed o for what I ain | simeoes’’ 


a should not wear it; it is a decoration.” 

“Yes, but it is a foreign Order. Do wear 
it; no one will observe It, but I will recog- 
piv you.” 

When Roboff left them, Carlotta gave — 
wav w her pent-up feelin s in loud cries of 
delight. “Now we will fix that snob of a 
Prince, and Platoff too! 

“[ must try and secure a lover, also. 
will teach them to neglect us. 

“Won't they repent to-night, when anyone 
apeaks to everyone else. : e 
“Perhaps the Czar, or one of the Grand 
Dukes, will dance with you; would notthat 
be glorious? Anyway, you are sure of Ro- 
polf. . 

Everyone will know the star. Is it not 
lovely? Just sée how those diamonds 
sparkle! Whata lucky girl yon are.” 

“Perhaps, Carlotta, I should not wear it. 
Perhaps Platott would be annoyed.”’ 

Her friend treated Feodora’s scruples 
with greatscorn. “Not wear it? are you 

ad? P 
vee Annoyed, indeed ! who cares if they are 
anney ed ? 

“Were we annoyed by being left standing | 
inthe middle of the walk, like two staring 
idiots? Why, you simpleton, that is the 
very way to let Platoff see you won't be 
trifled with. 

A girl like you should rule over half the 
men in St. Petersburg; and if you do not, it’s 
all your own fault. wish I was like you, 
that’s all.”’ 

Thus encouraged, Feodora reed to a 
plan proposed by Carlotta, which the latter 
prophesied would svon bring back their re- 
creant lovers. 

This scheme was to be put in effect at the 
ball that very night, and Carlotta was cone | 
tident of success. 


We 





CHAPTER X. 
CINDERELLA GOES TO THE BALL, AND 
MEETS THE PRINCE. 


| ETERHOFT, on that night, was a scene | 


of festivity so beautiful,so dazzling,and 
fairy-like In its strange unearthly gran- 
deur, as to utterly defy desription. 

It was a vision too lovely to be real, erect- 
ed on the enchanting shore of a lake of li- 
quid silver. 

The banqueting,illuminations, and sae 
ings were inagniticent in their regal splen- 
dor, and almost fabulous in their cost. 

All the riches of the court, the grandeur 
of the nobility, were lavishly displayed on 
this oceasion,. 

The variety of thé national costumes, the 
glitter of innumerable uniforms, and 
the rich dresses of foreign Ambassadors 
and visitors, formed a spectacle of match- 
less splendor. 

All the palace gardens were illuininated ; 
each side of every walk and avenue was a | 
wall of fire; the trees of the parks held as 
many lainps as leaves; from the palace walls 
tothe water'’s-edge was a blaze of colored 
lizht. 

Pyrainids and obelisks of fire stood on all 
sides, and starsshone in mid-air, but most 
beautiful of all were the foundations. 

Thereare inany of them in the palace gar. 
dens, and each cascade and tiny jet of spark- 
ling water fell over glowing fire. 

Latnips were placed in all sorts of ingeni- 
ous ways, iu the hollows of rock, behind 
the veil ot falling water, and the effect was 
marvellously lovely—the jets of water and 
the crystal spray shining liké showers of 
diamonds, and the many-colored lights 
glowing under the silvery shower with mag- | 
deal brilliancy. 

The deep tresh green of the trees and turf | 
relieved the starry gems on every side, and | 
the light shone back froin the calin bosoin | 
of the gulf, and the rippling water of the | 
canal, in tront of the palace, glowed like a | 
kheet of fire. , 
Near the palace,and reflected on the canal | 

! 
| 


shone a figure of the E:press in pure white | 
lights. 

_ Itstood on a pedesial seventy feet in 
height, of red, blue, and green fights, and 
above the Czarina’s head shone the eagle of 
Russia, 

In the great saloons of the palace a vast | 
throng inoved about in the stately polonaise 
led by the Czar, with a dame of the court 
lor his partner, 

This dance is little more than a ceremon- 
ious inarch to the sound of th® martial 
Inusic 

The ladies of the court were not remark- | 
able for beauty, the Eimperor’s family be- 
lug the handsomest of all the court ladies. 
Tieir dresses, however, were magnificent ; 
the married ladies in attendance on the Czar- 
ina wore trains of green velvet, over white 
Satin robes; and the maids of honor, criin- | 
en velvet trains, also over white. 

The head~iress of both single and mar- 
ried court-ladies is alike, a crescent of gold 
Inriched with precious stones, froin which 
fails along blonde veil to the feet. 

Exch lady wears on her shoukler a knotof 
blue ribbon, with the initials of the En- 
Press in diamonds, 

Prince Wittyenstein daneed with a lady 
of the Soult, aud his handsome = tace, and 
BONS fzure, seemed likely to find favor in 
4er€ves, but he was strangely absent, and 
Paid littie attention to her lively chatter. 

His eyes Wandered over the sea ol faces, 
Surging and billowing throagh the vast 
roorns to the rise and fall of the music, in 
Search of the one loved face that had been 
in his thoughts all day. 

His heart was bevinning to reproach him 
for the way he hid acted towards Feodora. 
At the moinent, it had appeared a dreadful 
thing to waik publicly with Carlotta, but 
Bow, when it was ull over, viewing the | 


— 


till now, when he'feared he had lost her for. | not, but to escape passing 


poree days in his 


ever, did he realize how strong his love for | odious company, for I hate bism.”’ The bo 


her was. 


His proud heat had never ached as) 
it ache 
intolerable. 


As Wittgenstein moved slowly on, the 
sleuder hand of the high-born lady on his 
arm, he caught sight of Feodora, Standing 
with a number of other ladies who had just 
arrived. 

The upper halt of her face was concealed 
by a blue velvet mask, and she wore a blue 
domino over her dress; but the graceful 
figure conld be no other than that of the 
young Russian, Wittgenstein was certain 
ol, 
“What asingular dress,” observed the 
lady, who lent on the arm of the Prince. 

“I think that must be the same lady I no- 
ticed in thg reception room to-day. 

“She is’ very beantiful. I ‘asked the 
Grand Duke Constantine if he knew who 


| she was, and he said it must be Cinderela.” 
Wittgenstein would have given worlds to | 
| be Tree at this mornent. 


He saw Feodora lovk around as if in 
search of some one, and her eyes met his; 


| the soft dark eves gave him one reproachful 


glance, and then she fell back in the crowd 


_ and he lost sight of her. 


“There, she 18 gone,” exclaitned his com- 


panion. “She has gone just as I was trying 
to maké out the order she wore on ber 
sleeve, 


“How provoking! Can you not find out 
who she is for me, Prince Wittgenstein ? 
Do, there! 1 believe I saw her again. No, 
itis a shorter lady.”’ 

“If you really wish to know, I will take 
you to a seat, and goin search of inijorma- 
tion,’’ said the Prince, feeling atthe time a 
dreadful hypocrite. . 

The lady did not wish to lose her 
handsome partner, but she did feel a great 


| 
| 


| 





was struck duunb with amazement at this! 
strange coniession, and Feodora regretted, 


to-night ; the feeling was perfectly | her rashness the moment she made it, but 


it was too late to draw back. 

“You are very much shocked, doubtless, 
that you know all new, and you may leave 
ine If you wish.” 

“Why should If Do not speak so bitter- 
ly. Dear Feodora, I will obtain the con- 
sent of the Czar, and we will be married at 
once.”’ 

It was now Feodora's turn to feel sur- 
prised, but she reflected on Sergie’s youth, 
and she knew such a marriage would never 
obtain the royal sanction. No; still she 
was struck by the nohle conduct of the 
young Patrician, and she thanked him 
warmly. “But are you sure you do not 
love ine?” said be, sorrowfully. 

“Ido not know you long enough, or I 
should love you. You are a noble, ganer- 
ous bov’'—before Feodora finished s ing 
Count Platoff came rapidly along the path, 


| as if in search of some one.: 


8 eee” —= 


curiosity on the subject of the beautiful | 


stranger; besides, she had asked the Prince 
to find out, and, when he agreed to do so, 


| what could she siy ? *“fhank you so much, 
| if your Highness will just take me toa seat; 


and you will come back ?”’ 

“Yes, as soon asl acquire the informa- 
tion, but Imay not be able tw return very 
sv0n.”’ 

With this polite falsehood on his lips, 
Wittzenstein hurried away. 

He had no intention of returning, if he 
could only find Feodora, but he feared she 
had left te spot Where he had seen her, 

lie pushed his way through the crowd, 
which grew denser every moment, hailed 
by friends on every side, Dut he never stop- 
wal. 

The crush was becoming awful, and the 
rooms suffocating, frou the crowd and the 
heat of the numberless lights, but Wittgen- 
stein pushed bravely on. 

At last he paused to 


wine his flushed 


face, and looked around, and then he caught | 


| sight of Feodora, | 
| She stood neara marble pillar, conver. | 
' singe with Roboff. 


Wittgenstein waited to see no inore, but 
pressed on to join them. 

Just then the crowd closed in, and though 
the Prince tried by every known means to 


| fores himself through the motley company, | ‘ 
| on her forehead, for there, on the pathway, 


in front of her, his eves fixed on her, stuod | 


he could not move on one step. 

What contusion! What a perfect Babel 
of tongues! 
tifarious company never were in 
place before? 

Hear a bearded Russian addresses a stout 
German, “Daddy,daddy, take care! Surely 
if thou wilt work as hard to obtain Heaven, 
as thou art working to push thy way here, 
thou shall be seated beside St. Peter him- 
self!’ 

“Oh! surely, my dovey, you wil) stir 
your legs,’ another would exclaim. 


any one 


Surely such ainixed and mul- | 


Wittgenstein staid here not one moment | 
longer than he could help, but when he | 


succeeded in extricating himself from the 


| crowd, Feodora had disappeared as eoin- 
‘ebay d as if she had sunk through the tmmar- 


»le floor, 

Robotf was gone also, and the Prinee was 
by no means consoled by thinking that he 
was with Feodora. 

Had anyone accused Wittgenstein of be- 
ing jealous of the boy, he would have indig- 


| nantly repudiited the charge; but wherever 


there is love, the heartis sure to feel jeal- 
ousy, even of most unworthy objects, and 


| Wittgenstein was certainly a prey Ww the 


reen-eyed monster for the next three 
10uUrs, 

Meanwhile Feodora was listening to a 
passionate declaration of love from the lips 
of Count Sergie Robetf, and half inelined 
to lend a favorable eur to it, in her hot re- 
sentinent against Wittgenstein for his sup- 
posed neglect. 

In the park they strolled along the dewy 
path, but there was a crown on every side, 
and the lights of the illumination far out- 
shoue the brightness of the day. 

Feodora had given no reply tothe ardent 
speech in which Robot! had declared his 
passion. She was not willing to put away 
this love altoyether, and yet it was not the 
love she wished tor. 

Besides, this boy, who offered her his 
hand, with his heart,- wis deceived. He 
supposed her to be a Frepen imly, not a 
peasant girl. 


Feodora was commencing to find the 
game of life hard to piav. iake all ambi- 
tious natures, she often sutered from tits of 


| the deepest depression, and in thos@ ino- 


ments, all ber dillicuities stat out boldly, 
like liens in her pratt. 
“Will you nut answer me?" pleaded the 


boy, earnestly. 





“Yes,"’ returned /ovudora, desperately. | 


| passion, ‘lake care, my lauly. 


He stopped in front of Feodora, and ad- 
dressed Roboff in an authoritative torfe, tel- 
ling him his presence was required at the 
Palace. 

“But my duty is over,’ said the boy, in 
rather an impatient tone. 

“Can't help it. I was sent to look for 
you, and you must go.” 

“Shall I conduct you back tothe Palace?” 
said Robotf, turning to Feodora. 

“No,” said Platotl, before she had time to 
reply. “I wish to speak with you, Made- 
moiselle."’ ° 

“Where will I find you when I can es 
cape?" inquited Sergie, with a perseverance 
that Platoff had not given bim credit for. 

“I do not know; but if you don't see me 
again to-night, I will be at my lodgings to- 
Inorrow at three o’clock,"’ returned Feodora, - 
Sergie pressed ber hand, and left her stand- 
ing with Platoff, 

“Well, you seem to pick up friends with 
surprising alacrity, only equalled by the 
readiness with which you cast off the old 
ones,’ sneered Platoff, who was in a very 
bad temper. 

“I must be very quick to caat off my for- 
iner friends, unless I wish thein to be be- 


forehand with ime,’’ replied Feodora, 
calinly. 

“I am really at a loss to understand your 
meaning.”’ 


* 

“My meaning is very simple. Unless I 
wish to be cast off by my old friends, I 
Inust cast them off. In thisinstance, [ was 
nct quick enough, and they have been be- 
forehand with tmie.”’ 

A livid shade spread over the worn face 
of Platoff, as he heard these bold words, 
and he answered, in avoice hoarse froim 


voke ne. What do vou wean by your in- 
fernal airs?” 

Feodora was rather alarmed by the ques- 
tion and the tone of his voice, but, before 
she had time to reply, all thought of Platoff, 
and everything connected with him, was 
driven from her inind, and her heart stood 
still with horror; 
froin head to foot, and a cold dew broke out 


Alexis! and he knew her, 


Don't pro- | 





‘und I 
while she trembled | 


For one long moment Feodora stood in | 


specchiess horror. She heard Alexis speak 
to her, but his voice had a far-off sound; 
then the lights began to dance madly, and 
the music died away into a atmed mnur- 
mur, and she remembered no more, 

Carlotta, Olga, and tnany other gay young 
ladies, were seated on a long beneh over- 
looking the lake of Marly, and®enjoying 
the beauties of the scene, In company with 
a number of ‘ouny officers. 

The etfect of the countless lights in the 
still surface of the water was poetically 


| beautiful, but there was not mnuch poetic 


feeling in the party whose laugher rang out 
over the still, star-geinmed water. No, 
they were inore intent on the pleasures of 
this life, and took more interest in the dress 
of the Empress than they did in the beauty 
of the flowers. 

“J wonder what has become of Feo- 
dora?’ said Olea, during a panse in the 
flow of a lond and lively conversation. 

“Yes, by the way, I have not seen her for 
two hours, I ain sure,’ Carlotta remarked, 
carelessly. 


“Whorn are you speaking of? La belle 





Feodora?” inquired Keimptio, who was one | 


of the party. 

“Yes, | was wondering what had become 
of her.” 

“Oh! no doubt Platoff is taking care of 
her. I[imet him early in the evening, and 
he said he wasin search of his lost love. 
rather think I saw her with Roboif shortly 
before that, and I pointed out which way 
they had gone. Poor Roboff seems quite 
gone in that quarter.” 


| thing below 


“Haw k wan that?”’ 

“More thot tre hours ago. 
twelve now, and | ain 
happened to her.'’ 

Cariotes and the officer pushed and el bow- 
ed their way throu the crowd, till they 
reached the stair<use. It was, of 
course, crow with an eager throng pane- 
ing into the Palace, and, near the top of the 
stepa, Prince Wittgenstein's loity bead tow- 
ered far above the rest. 

“There is the Prince!’’ exciaimed Car- 


lotta, eagerly, forward to n the 
boca ations cutres: sitet if we pad only 
get up before he enters the Palace, for, once 


is in, no one knows which way he wili 
turn, and we shall never cutoh sight of him 


“Let us go in that small doer; it leads to 
hag = 3 and weocan come through and ineet 
the nee,"’ the officer, who was 
a good-natu young fellow, and pitied 
Carlotta's anxious state of mind. - 

“But that is a private entrances, and they 
will not fet us pass.’’. 

“Oh, yes, they will let me pasa,”’ 

A sentry stood at the sinall door. 

He salated the officer as = passed in. 

But no sponer were they in the room, 
than they aaw that it was eccupied, and oo- 
cupied by no less a personage than the 
Czarow itz 

The young officer stopped, covered with 
confusion, and was about to murmur an 
apology and withdraw. 

Alexander ainiled kindly, and begged 
them not to let his presence disturb thein,as 
he was just going away. 

“1 beg ten thousand pardons, your high- 
ness. [ wished to overtake Prince Wittgen- 
stein, and thinkiug this room unoccupied, I 
‘ventured to Sen Phhretath it, as the crowd on 
the grand stalroase Is so great." 

“Do not another word,” replied the 
Czarowitz, with his sweet, benevolent smile. 
“There is a great crowd to-night. I hope 
they are all enjoying the fete." 

The officer bowed deeply, and then held 
the door open for Carlotta tw pass out. 

ITis face was pale as he stood beside her, 
and he uttered a sigh of relief. 

“What «a mercy it was the Czarowiltz. He 
will pever think of it again, but the Czar 
would have been very different." 

“Would bé bé angry 7?" asked Carlotta, 

“I do not know, bat I should not fancy 
maction that cold, hard look of his if 1 were 
caught In.a breach of discipline.” 

They were pow in the lofty corridor, and 
in a few moments inet Prince Wittgenstein 
face w face. 

He bowed to Carlotta, and her first ques 
tion secured his close attention. 

“Prinve Constantine, do you know where 
Foodora is? I cannot find her. J have not 
seon her for two hours.” 

“What! Isshbe not with you?” 

“No, Tam searehing for her, but it seema 
useless to do so in such a crowd, Have you 
seen her to-night 7?" 

“Yor, Il saw her with Roboff,and intendea 
to join thein; but, before I could push 
through the crowd they had inoved away, 
Vo not seen thein since.”’ 

He might have truthfully added that he 
had industriously searched for them ever 
since. 

But be did not. 

He was seriously alarined by the disap- 
vwearance of Feodora, but he knew Robot? to 
eauinaniv and honorable fellow, so he 

did not feel so uncasy as he reflected that 
he was with her. 

He was soon to be enlightened on that 
subject, however. 

Just as they turned to leave the palace— 
the Prince insisting that Feodora was not 
within ite walis—they met Koboff alone. 

Roboff, you are the very one I have been 
looking. Where did you leave the lady I 
saw you with to-night?’ 

Roboft looked hard at the speaker, as if 
disposed to question his right to cross-ox- 
amine him. 

But Wittgenstein looked so pale—so un- 
like his usnal calr, dignified seif—that Ro- 
bot! saw something must be amiss, and he 
answered at once : 

“7 Jeft her in the garden with Platoff 
mnore than two hours ago. IT have been put 
on duty most unaceountably, and am only 
just released.”’ 

When Carlotta heard this she started vio- 
lently. 

Prince Wittgenstein also muttered somne- 
Nin breath that sounded very 
like an iimprecation. 

“Come, oboff, show us where you left 
them,” said the Prince, and they walked di- 
rectly to the spot where Alexis surprised 
Platoff and Feodora. 

They were not there. 

Not a trace of their presence remained, 
save that the gravel walk was disturbed by 

foot-marks, and some of tie shrubs 


Tt is half-past 
sourething has 


_ngar broken and trampled, as if there had 


“Where is Prince Wittgenstein 7" asked | 
‘eon chosen by Kobotf for thet reason, as 


Olga, with a ineaning look at Charlotta. 

“[ saw bim in the Palace balf an hotr 
ago,” said one of the officers, Carlotta now 
proposed a move; she was tired of sitting 
there, she said ; so they all rose and movec 
away. 

In a few minutes the crowd separated 
Carlotta and ber companion frou the rest 
ot the party, aud, now tuat they were alone, 


the girl anxiously inquiret of the young 
man if he bad seen Count Platolf or Feo- 
dora. 


“1 did not wish to make a fuss, but I am 
really anxious about Feodora. Come, let 
us try to find her.” 

ut it will be psrtectly useless to seurch 


been a seuffie. 

The spot was rather a lonely one,and had 
he wished w wake his declarauen un 
heard. 

The party exchanged glances of blank dis 
Inav when they noticed the state oil the path 
and flowers near, and, make assurance 
doubly sure, Robot? picked up one of Poo- 
dora'’s gloves froin the trauipled tower- 
border. 

*Platoff has carried her off!’ exclaimed 
the boy. ‘That is why be put tie on duty. 
Oh, Feodora, why did 1 leave vou with this 
— Oh, Wittgenstein, what are we Ww 

T’’ 
Carlotta stood, the picture of despair. 
@he bad persuaded the yiri Ww ewe, and 
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if enything hed ed to ber, she would 
never forgive herse 

Wittgenstein had never spoken one word, 
but his calin, pale face and flash! = 
pusees that a tumult was raging im 


reast. 
“I am going to the palace, Roboff. I will 
ask five days leave frou. duty. Carlotta,go 


to your lodgings. I will sen 


there. Scenic, we have made a confidant 
of vou,and yoft are an honorable fellow; you 
and Roboff had better search the garden as 
well as you can, make no fuss, and if you 
meet Count Platoff,send him to me. I will 
g” make preperations tor leaving PeterholT 
to-night if Feodora is not found."’ 

“But if she has gone do you not think 
Piatoff will be with her ?"’ 

“No, be could not be absent from the pal- 
ace without leave, and I will take care he 
docs not obtain it. He has kidnapped Feo- 
dora, and be will stay here to put us offthe 
soont. So 1 will see bim, and try if I oan- 
nt get him off his guard, and gain some 
clue » which way she has gone. He must 
not know when I leave Peterhoff. I will 
trust to vou, Koboff, to deceive him if you 
can. We must fight him with his own 
eo Do you agree 7" 

“Yes, oh, yes, anything you say.”’ 

“Well, I will leave you; every moment 
is precious, They have two good hours 
atart, and will have one inore, before I can 
be certain she is gone, and be ready w 
wtart.’’ 

The Prince turned and lef them to sor- 
rowfully prosecute their search. 

It was hopeless. Feodora was gone! 

She had dian »peared like a vision. 

Roboff and Scenic returned to the ace 
in loss than an hour, and proceeded at once 
to the apartinents of Prinoe Wittgenstein. 

“Come in,’ was Constantine's response 
to a tan at the door, 

They entered and found the Prince loading 
his pistols and taking @ hasty supper at the 
auine time, 

His watch lay on the table to warn him 
how the time war passing. 

“Well! he sald, without pausing in bis 
varied oocu pations, 

“No news," replied Roboff, sorrowfully. 
“No news, and we have not seen Platoff.”’ 

“But I have.” 

“What! was he here?" 

“No, I did not let him come in here. 
Edwards and my inan were busy throwing 
a fow things together for me, I saw him in 
the other room, but I could not pick one 
word froin him." 

“No, [should think not. I wonder you 
could keep your temper with him.” 

“It was rather hard lines to look at his 
cursed, cruel eyes and see his thin sneerin 
lipsand know what he has done, and oa 
strike home from the shoulder!” 

Ife doubled his fist and brought it down 
with athump that mnade the glasmes on the 
table ring, while his heaving chest and 
flashing eyes showed how much harder it 
was for hin to control his temper than to 
give way to K. 

“Yos, Roboff, it was hard, but wait till I 
oome back, that will be the time. I'd give 
it to him then, sone to use, some to feel, 
and some to take home to look at. Will 
vou back me, Edwards, agninst Platoff and 
the world? Don’t you think I'd have first 
blood, and bring him to grass — pretty. 
Eh?" 

Edwards had aw come in, and he took 
the pistols out of bis imaster's hands, and 
looked thein carefully over, examined the 
caps, ete. 

“Back you agin this yer Plate-hoff? Hi 
rayther thinks so. Vy, that bannimal is 
bat gone bin the wind, lettin’ alone bein’ 
nearly las groggy has can be hon the pins, 
Back you agin ‘im? Not hif hi know hit, 
Gauverner, ve fights hour hequals, hand ve 
knocks down: blacklegs and ruffs,.”’ 

Robot? and the other officers could not un- 
derstand one word of Edwards’ conversa- 
tion, but Wittgenstein smiled at the freedom 
of the trainer's opinions. 

“Heat your vituls, guv'nor, hand leave 
these peacemakers to ine. it's a blessed 
good job you didn’t put gunpowder down 
your own throat, ‘stead of thern,. Not that 
it would urt you it you ‘ad,but hit hain't as 
natural to get hipto a feller that vay.” 

Wittgenstein left the palace before day- 
Nght, taking Edwards and two others ser- 
vants with him, 

As he passed through the village, he 
picked up his little postillion. 

This lad, who was extremely sharp, had 
been sent to the village to try and p ck up 
some information, ana he had actually suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a clue to which road the 
party had taken. 

[TO BR CONTINUBD.]) 
— 

VERY QUEER.—Mary Pyatt rejected John 
K. Arnold's offer of for a long 
time, at Kimberly, Pa, but he was persist- 
ent, and at length she consented. There 
was a great wedding, and the couple went 
offonutour. Afteraweek the bride re- 
turned to ber hoine, declaring that she had 
no recollections of anything between her 
last refusal of Arnold and her awakening 
find, t» her great surprise and displeasu 
that she was his wife. She in 
was out of ber mind during the interval, 
and declines to even see her husband. 

i ee. 

Piano Tunino.— M.. Brumagem dote 
on Oscar and the utterly ssthetical. Her 
pianoforte required tuning, and after the 
“person”? who doctored the instrument bad 





completed his labors, she asked in ber most | 


overpowering aristocratic voice, “Me good 
man—aw—have yuu—aw—tuned—aw—the 
ey: The man alinost lost his breath, 

finally man to staminer out that be 
had whooped up keys and all the legs, 


would bold out 
er a year 


that she | 





anervant with | 
ou, end you must let ine know if Feodora | 








In Fate’s Hand. 


BY 3.8. LUDLOW. 
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MAGINE slight figure clothed in 
black—a pale pure face with large sad 
luminous eyes—and Margaret Blanchard 
before you. 


Well ~~ those wide bright eyes wear 
a mournful expreasion. 

One short week since the green turf had 
been rounded over her father’s grave, and 
to-day she was reading a message she had 
found amo his papers. 

It was a lainent that he must leave her 
without suitable provision. 

She was well educated, but her youth 
would be against ber in trying to obtain 

vi La. 
. e morning paper lay upon the table. 

She towk it up and glanced over the adver- 
tise:nenta. 

One attracted her attention. 

It was for a housekeeper and companion 
for an old oe , - ; 

Maffgaret decided to apply for it. 

She was surely competent for that poal- 
tion. 

So the next morning she brushed her 
wavy brown locks into prim satiny smooth- 
ness, puton her plain Dlack walking suit, 
and went t the designated place. 

It was a large imposing mansion, with 
broad stone stepa, flanked on cither side 
by grim couchant lions carved in grey 
marble. 

A colored footman in handsome but som- 
bre livery opened the door. 

Margaret gave him her card, and he 
showed her into the reoeption-rooin. 

Then he moved noiselesslv away, soon to 
return and@sk her into the library,where a 
gentleman was seated, reading aloud to an 
old lady. 

He rose to meet as she entered, 
and said, glancing at ber card: 

‘“Mias Blanchard, I believe. Let me in- 
troduce you Ww my mother, Mra. Lan- 
caster.’ ’ 

Then, with a change from gravity to play- 
fulness in his tone he continued : 

“Now, aay lady, what is the errand 
thistime? A contribution for St. Luke's, 
or for the sick children’s excursion ? 

“You see,’’ be said, turning with a 
sinile to his mother, “the only tiine we are 
favored with the presence of one of the gen- 
tler eex is when they come t make an ap- 
peal for some pet charity." 

Margaret flushed deeply as she made 
haste to correct his errog 

“Sir,’’ she said, “you are mistaken. | 
should have sent word by the man. I called 
in answer to your advertisement.” 

For an instantthere was an embarrassed 


use. 

Then Margaret went on: 

“I know that my youth is against me; 
but I never had any trouble in managing 
my father’s household, and now that—that 
he has left me I—I thought | oould do that 
beast.”’ 

The girl's heart seemed to rise in ber 
throat and choke her. 

Mr. Lancaster was sorely perplexed. 

He turned to his mother. 

She understood his look of appeal, and 
caine Ww his assistance, 

“My dear,"’ she said, “it would be too 
onerous @ position for 4 girl like vou to take 
charge of this large house, and of the many 
servants required to keep things moving 
sinoothly. but I would very much like to 
have that sweet young voice read over the 
thoughts of ny ‘avorite authors to me. 
Would you like to come and cheer up an 
old woman's lonely hours ?”’ 

Maryuret took the soft old hand extended 
tw her, and raised it to her lips. 

“I could spend ny whole life with you!" 
she said @rnestly. 

‘Thanks, dear; now go home and make 
your arrangements. Come when you like; 
the sooner the better.’’ 

So Ma found a home. 

She entered upon her duties in the bud- 
ding May-timne. 

A year had passed swiftly away, and the 
spring months hal glided on in golden 
June, when one morning Mr. Lancaster 
said to her: 

“I aim about to make a change, Miss 
Blanchard." 

Margaret's heart sank down like lead in 
her breast as her jinagination rushed on in 
advance to supply the ending of his sen- 
tenoe. 

Was he going to send her away ? 

But she saibed freely again, as he went 
on: 

“TI am about to bring the young ward of 
whom you have bh us 8 so often— 
Miss Claudine North —home from board- 
ing-school, She is a pleasant girl, and I 
hope you will be happy in each other's so- 
ciety. I wish to than _ now, before this 
old house will echo to the sound of another 
young voloe, fur the happiness you have 
brought into it by your devoted kindness to 
my inother; and you must not think you will 
be leas needed when Claudine comes.” 

His words scemed like an answer w the 
thoughts running riot in Margaret's brain. 

Tears rushed to her eyes, and trembled 
upon their long lashes. 

lier usually pale cheeks flushed to a bril- 
Hiant bloom. 

“Ah, Mr. Lancaster,”"’ she inurmured, “if 
I could only teil you how happy you inake 
me. It would break iny heart t» leave 
here where you have all been so kind to 
me.”’ 

“And you shall not—inust not—think of 
such athing. Claudine will need you al- 
most as much as my mother does.’’ 

And Margaret was content. 

Claudine North »ved to be a bright, 
sweet-tepered who inade the wide 





halls and spacious rooms ring with fun and 
frol 


ic. 
She had no great de of character, and 
shocked Margaret by sinking Mr. Lancas- 
ter her Jegitimate prey, as she had done all 
male creatures since her babybood. 

Sbe was a born fiirt. 

Had she used her wiles upon any one 
lees exalted than was Mr. Lancaster in Mar- 
garet’s eyes it would not have seemed so 


“Do you mean,” said bg mtn 
ong day, ‘that you would marry 
oe r because tie is rich ?"" 

“Most certainly, if ever 1 get the chance,” 
laughed Claudine; “though, as to that, he’s 
the handsomest man I know, with that sad 
face,and those el t dark eyes. I sup 
you are enough in the confidence of the 
family to have been told why Mr. Lancas- 
ter isa bachelor? You know his betrothed 
wife died on the very day appointed for 
their wedding, and that he bas been faith- 
ful to her memory ever sinoe.”’ 

Claudine did not wait for an answer, but 
Margaret’s fieart full 
of tender, pityi: ness at the thought of 
the sorrow which had shadowed the early 
life of her benefactor. 

From this time a new interest centered 
around Mr. Lancaster. 

She was conscious of a new and strange 
pain when Claudine, in her childish, 
ting way, would lay her rosy cheek nst 
her guardian's, and ask his :notber and her- 
self'to adinire the contrast. 

Claudine was fond of riding on horseback, 
and it was Mr. Lancaster's favorite amuse- 
nent. 

So it came about that Lightning and Star 
were brought t the door, and Ma et 
would school herself to stand with smiling 
lips to see them mount and start off to- 
gether. 

One day Mr. Lancaster said jestingly : 

“T am growing to be a boy pom Miss 
Blanchard, under Claudine’s leadership."’ 

As Margaret answered, she looked very 
tair and calm, standing framed in the mas- 
sive doorway, but her thoughts ran on bit- 
terly. 

‘Next he will tell me that he has asked 
her to be his wife. Ah, if she were only 
more worthy of him.” 

But—when next she saw him, he was (to 
all appearance lifeless) brought into the 
house by careful hands, and laid upon a 
easy couch which had _ been hurriedly 
improvised in the library, until the extent 
of his injuries could be ascertained. 

His favorite Lightning had taken fright 
and thrown his master. eta , 
M t’s pale face was the only sign o 
the taling the entered at seeing her bene- 
factor thus stricken down froin exuberant 

life to—as she thought—death. 

Claudine gave way to groans and sighs; 
but Margaret, true to her helpful nature, 
saw that everything was done for his com- 
fort. 

‘‘Margaret, will you think it heartless in 
me if I goto my room and leave you here 
alone?” 

“No,” said Margaret, touching her cold 
lips pityingly to the frightened girl’s 
blanched cheek. ‘(jo and lie down. I 
I will come and tell you what the doctor 


vely, 
r. Lan- 


danced away, leavin 


| 84YS a8 Soon as possible after he cemes.”’ 


Claudine crept subduedly away, and Mar- 
guret was alone with the motionless form of 
him she loved—yes, loved : j 

Then yielding to an uncontrollable im- 
pulse, she bent and pressed a lingering kiss 
upon the white lips, inurmuring;: 

“Oh, ny master. If it could have been 
my worthless life instead of one so pre- 
cious.”’ 

She started back in dismay. 

Ile moved—opened his eyes and looked 
confusedly around. 

“Where amI?" he said faintly; ‘what 
has happened ?"’ 

Then he saw Margaret, who stood—her 
face dyed with crimson blushes—shrinking 
away froin his glance; conscious only that 
he was alive, and that she had kissed him. 

But his next words, rambling and discon- 
nected, reassured her. 

He was not fully conscious. 

a she listened her heart beat thick and 


lie murmured a name, and—it was her 
own. 

‘Little Margaret !’’ he whispered. ‘Little 
pale, pure Margaret.”’ 

Then with a start he came to himself,fully 
sensible. 

‘‘Margaret— Miss Blanchard—is that you? 
What has happened? Ah, I remember; I 
wasthrown. Am I hurt badly?” 

He tried to raise himself up, but fell back 
with a groan. 

Wito an effort Margaret said calmly, try- 
ing to keep her voice trom shaking. 

“I hope not. We have sent for the doc- 
tor, and he will soon be here.” 

For a few moinents Mr. Lancaster re- 
mained in deep thought. 

Then he said : 

“Miss Blanchard — M I must 
speak now while I have an opportunity. 
Tea have grown very dear to me; so dear 
that the thought of your unprotected future 
fills me with pain. If I atin to die, let me 
send for a minister to marry us. Don’t be 





all. 


startled—it is no new thought to me, al- | 


to you. 
name and iny 
I am laid away out of 


though it may seem so strange 
Then I can leave you m 
fortune, when 
sight—"’ 


Margaret interrupted him by aconvulsive | 


burst of ——— 

Even her self-restrained nature could bear 
no more. 

“Do ae a she cried. “Live—live for 
mne, ew ut your presen 
worthloas bap Pp co would be 

of intense joy came into his 

as he listened to her passionate outburst. 


“So little Margaret loves me - 
mured. “I will try——” mur. 


A white appees n broy 
oneal, and’ chin, ja he ween poh aed n into 
unconsciousness j ust as the doctor 
to the door. , ted. 

He did —~y tues 

Hope and a constitution, 
the doctor's exertions, conquered, cane 
few weeks he was again as well as ever " 

Then the fashionable world was thr 
into a flutter by a gay wedding; and us 
assembled guests saw the look of intengs 

iness upon Margaret's face, all said : 

“It is for love, not for wealth, that the 
has inarried him. He should be a 
man.”’ 

And he was happy, for he loved, 
beloved ; and what richer gift for moruns 
does Fate hold within her hand ? . 


The World Well Lost, 


BY J. DEMPSTER. 











heart in his breast could be {nsensible 
to its charm ? 

Some such thoughts as this flits th 
Dora Rushton's mind as she stands 
ing the haymakers in the adjoining fieiq 
sweep down with rhythmical motion the 
wide swaths of waving mp 

All this is very new and strange to Dore 
reared as she has been in the city. 

She has always hitherto spent her sum. 
mers by the ocean. 

But this year he> mother has been advised 
by her doctors to try the bracing air of the 
country, and thus this ve morning saw 
Mrs. Rushton and her daughter enter u 
their four weeks’ sojourn at the Albion 
farm. 

As Dora stands qui.tly enjoying the 
toral beauty of the scene by arrival ap. 


T= country in summer—who with » 


rs. 
Pewith a deep threatening growl which 
changes to a deep bark,a huge mastiff comes 
down the garden path directly towards the 


terrified girl. 
A piece of broken chain shows 
animal hap- 


unmistakably how it is 
pens to be loose. 

A scream from Dora—then the tones of an 
imperative voice : 

“Down, Tiger ; down!” 

It is all over in a moment. 

Cowed by his master’s commands, the 
great dog suffers himself to be secured. 

While with quick words of gratitude 
Dora raises her brown eyes to her rescuer, 

lt is a strikingly handsome face which 
she sees, and she know® instinctively, not- 
withstanding the rough suit and old straw 
hat that the wearer is no ordinary farm 
laborer. 

She is right, and in Tiger’s master she 
first makes the acquaintance of the son of 
the hospitable old farmer whose house is at 
present her home. 

It is as natural to Dora to wish to please 
as it is to breathe, and so it is with no 
thought of harm that as the long pleasant 
days glide along, she exerts to the full her 
by no means small powers of fascination. 

Mrs. Rushton finds that never before has 
she drunk in such draughts of health as she 
does now in beautiful rural Kilford, and so 
she decided to prolong their stay until the 
autumn sets in. 

Time passes. 

Though every look and action of 
the nature of the feeling he cherishes to 
wards the girl who seems to him the incar- 
nation of everything pure and lovely in’ 
woman, as yet no word of love has escaped 
Allan Albion’s — 

He feels that it is not for him, a plain, 
country farmer, a mere tiller of the soil, 
without any of the accomplishments and ar- 
tificial graces which to make up the 
habitue ot the cit ety to which she is 
accustomed, to aspire to the love of such as 
she. 

But at length a moment comes when bis 
love bursts the bounds of restraint his will 
has imposed. 

It is evening. 

In the lighted sitting-room Mrs. Rushton 
reclines, as is her invalid fashion, upon 8 
lounge, while by the table her host 
his agricultural paper,and her hostess turns 
with care the worsted heel of the sock she 
holds in her hand. 

Outside upon the porch, with the moon- 
light falling softly over her white-robed. 
ure and spiritual face, is Dora. 

There Allan finds her, and whether it is 
the sorcery of the moonlight or the tender 
beauty of the girl's fuce beneath its rays, be 
never knows, but though he has intonded t 
let her go without speaking at all, at once 
he finds himself uttering in earnest, ie 
ing words the adoring love which fills bis 
heart. = 

As he speaks a keen remorse cuts likes 
knife into Dora’s heart, for as she looks up 
into the noble face bent above her,and com 
presents the intensity of the love 

cing laid at her feet, she realizes how vf 
elly selfish her own conduct has been in 
lowing thing to drift to such a conclusiog 
when a few words would have preve? 

For a moment she meets his gaze,then Def 
eyes droop. ° 

At the sight Allan gains fresh coursg? 
and ho 

But the next inoment all is changed. ful 

“Mr. Albion,” Dora says, while 4 on 


flush stains her fair brow, “I 42 


truly sorry for this—I should have 

Me ae 1 am not free—I #@ 

trot ." 

For an instant Allan stares increduloaaly 
her face. 


“Betrothed !”” he exclains. “Thea 7% 
been trifiing wita me—luring 
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° misery by your gracious smiles and 
het Oh, it cannot be true! I cannot 
believe that you whom I deemed so pure 
and good are that most base of all human 
things —@ coquette ! 

But Dora’s head only droops lower. 

She odnnot find voice or words to 

wer. 
° wants but a few days of the time Mrs. 
Rushton has arranged-for her departare to 
her citV home, and Dora goes without once 
more seeing Allan alone. 7 

It is a heavy heart which the girl takes 
back with her to her agp: tr home; for, 
with bis bitter words,like a flash the convio- 
tion has been forced upon her that, should 
she keep the promise made to ber dying 
father and marry the cousin appointed to be 
husband, her heart will not go with her 

and. 
7 But there is no drawing back. 

From their childhood days it has been a 
settled thing that some time the Somers’ es- 
tate and wealth shall be joined to the Rash- 
wn’'s by the union of the heir and the heir- 
ess of the two families. 

And now the time is approachtug which 
has been fixed tor the nuptials, and Mr. 
Somers, the bridegroum-to-be, who has been 
spending some time traveling abroad,is mo- 


mentarily ex to return. 

But the plans of mice and men “aft gan 
agiee,’’ as the immortal Burns and 
one day Mrs. Rushton's eyes sparkled with 
mortified anger over the contents of a letter 
which she holds in her hand. 

Dora, coming in at that moment, reads it 
over her mother’s shoulder. ; 

It states that the writer has been a married 
man for some days,and coolly concludes b 
saying, that a8 a mere business marr te 
not suited to bis taste, he has followed bis 
inclination, and “hopes that his young 
cousin will do the same, and be as happy as 
he is. 

“Do not grieve tor me, mamma dear,”’ 
Dora said. “IT never was so thankful for 
anything in my life!” 

The winter comes and lingers,then wraps 
his icy shroud about hii, and gives place to 
ethereal spring. 

‘To Dora’s utter surprise, her mother in- 
forins her one day, that as the air of Kilford 
agreed with ber so well the previous sum- 
mer, she has decided to try it again, and has 
made arrangeinents to purchase a beautiful 

ace in that region, some few miles distant 
ee the Albion farm. 

As may be surmised, Dora makes no 


demur. 

Rather a warm glow of ex stirs 
within hec heart; forif the a hie 
she will now have the opportunity to exon- 
erate herself in the eyes of the man whose 
gl opinion, above that of any other, she 
most desires, 

She does see him; but as the ballad puts 
it * ‘tis in a crowd.” 

A lift of the hat, a few cold words of 
greeting—that is all; and Dora sees plainly 
that the power she once had to nove Allan 
Albion's heart she no longer. 

“He thinks me only a vain coquette, and 
despises ine,’’ she thinks sadly. 

But tate is kinder than she prumised to be 
at first, and as is often her wont, out of 
— seems to be at the time an ill, brings 
good, 

It is afternoon, and down the 
try road, a tall, manly figure 
leisurely along,when suddenly his attention 
is attracted by the sound of hoofs and the 
clatter of a rapidly approaching vehicle. 

looking up, he sees a carriage with 
se occupants, @ coachman and two 
aces, 

The driver is grasping his reins, but it is 
evident that he has lost all control over the 
frightened horse. 

Without an instant's hesitation,though he 
knows it imperils his own life, Allan 
springs forward, and grasping the bridle of 
the rearing, plunging animal, exerts all the 
force of his powerful arms. 


uiet coun- 
s walking 





His hereulean effort succeeds; but it has 
not been unattended by danger to himself. | 
_ Senseless from a blow froin the horse’s 
'ron-shod hoof, the courageous young man 
lies at the very feet of those he has saved, | 
unconscious that it is Dora Rushton’s terror- | 
Stricken face which bends over him, or of 
the tender words of poignant grief she is ut- 
tering. 

The accident occurred only a short dis- | 
tance froin “Owl's Nest,’’ Dora’s home, and 
there Allan is carried. 

During the days that follow, Dora has full 
opportunity to regain her lost place in Al- 
408 esteem and regard. 

And so it happens that when once again 
he essays to woo, his answer this time is 
very different. 

“But, Dora,” Allan says after a time, ‘I 
410 nota rich inay. Are you quitesure you 
Will not repent and look’ back with regret, | 
when you marry me, to the home of wealth 
and luxury which was once yours ?”’ 

Dora lays her hand upon his, while an | 
eloquent glow overs s her sweet face. | 

“Allan,” she exclaims earnestly, “once | 
you called iné a coquette—de not pain me | 
ow 2 imputing to me mercenary feel- | 
ae ae Aas on the wealth in the | 

orid could n 

4ppiness,"’ ee a | 

And 80, though her intimate friends 
res their shoulders and elevate their eye- 
pty over what they deem her folly, one 
. y In the little village church Dora lays | 

*r hands in Alian’s, and feels that for love | 
the world ia indeed well lost. 
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- POET writes frum Indiana to say 


The Tolling Bell. 


BY EFFIE BURNETT. 


OT MANY months » in one of m 
suininer ramblea, T found myself on : 
beautiful Sabbath morni the guest 

® worthy and intelligent family, in a 
quiet country village. 
The early break 








was over; parents 


and children bad joined in readi 
ter in the Bible; ir Sedgwick, t e head of 
the fainily, had then offered ap a fervent 


prayer, kt the conclusion of which we all 
ae - = when our ears were 

ree’ tho clear, dee peals ring- 
me church bell. j sie 

“So late,’ exclaimed Mrs. Sedgwick, 
looking at the clock. “Our time-piece must 
be slow.” 

“That is not the first bell for church,” re- 

lied her husband, sulemnly.. “There has 

im a death in the village. The bell is go- 
——o ne ae Lord,” 

uch, thn, is his unha end,”’ mused 
his wife. “Well, it will be wrofg to mourn 
his death. If death was ever a merciful 
ere it is so in this case.” 

8 it a person who had been lo * 
I asked. ” sgpenvil 

Instead of answering my question direct- 
ly, Mr. Sedgwick said: “There is a very 
melancholy history connected with that 
young man. It is now sometime since the 
excitement occasioned by this strange trag- 
sd died away; but the tolling of the bef 
this morning must bring it back forcibly to 

heart. Perhaps you would be inter- 

to hear the story?”’ 

I expressed my desire to listen to the nar- 
ration; upon which my friend gave ine the 
details of the following story, which I re- 
late _ only a slight deviation trom the 


ori H 

artin Lord was once the flower and the 
hope of one of the most res families 
in the village. His a:niable disposition and 
pe and intellect procured for him univer- 

love and esteem. 

Although of a slight figure, and pale fea- 
tures, which indicated a constitation by no 
means robust, Martin was remaarked for 
his uncommon beauty; and indeed his 
fine, noble forehead, shaded by locks of 
soft brown hair, his large expressive blue 
eyes, straight nose, with thin Grecian nos- 
trila, and rather voluptuous mouth, enti- 
tled him to that consideration. 

Martin was a great favorite with the la- 
dies, old and young; but he never showed 
any marked ity to any one, until he 
became intimate with Isabella Ashton, the 
daughter of our late clergyman, who died 
of grief about a year . 

o two beings could be more different. 
Isabella was the most porns and thought- 
less girl in our village. She could have 
little sympathy with a person of such deep 
teelings and elevated intellect as Martin ; 
and beautiful as she was, it seemed strange 
that he should have given his love to her. 
There is no doubt but she was attached to 
him; perhaps she loved him as well as she 
was capable of loving >! one; but in this 
instance, as in all othe er affections were 
secondary to her love of sarcasm and inis- 
chief. 

Martin and Isabella had been pointed out 
as lovers, by village gossips, for several 
months; he was now nineteen, and she was 
of the same age, when the tragedy occur- 
red, which the tolling of the bell has re- 
called to my memory. 

It was on an autuinn evening nearly five 
years since that Isabella took advantage of 
the absence of her tather to have a social 

hering of young people at their house. 
Martin, of course, was present, with the 
fairest youths and maidens; an being un- 
der no restraint from the gravity of the 
clergyman, who was not ex home till 
late, the oornpany enjoyed themselves freely 
with jests, songs, and social games. 

The hour at which such rties usually 
broke up had already , and there was 
no relaxation in the gaiety of the youn 
ple, when some one foolishly mentioned 
the subject of ghosts, something of that 
description having been reported as having 
been seen in the vicinity of the church- 
yard. 

“Itisa — 

e 


6ve 


report,” said Martin. ‘No- 
body can believe that a ghost has really 
been seen there; and I doubt if any person 
here believes in the existence of ghosta.”’ 
**You do yourself, you know you do, Mar- 
tin, although you are ashamed to own it,” 
cried Isabella; but Martin only laughed. 
“Come now,”’ continued the thoughtless 


girl, “I can prove that you have some idea | 


that such things may exist. Go to the 
chureh-yard alone in the dark, and then de- 
clare, if you can, that you felt no fear.” 

“And what would that prove?” 

“Why, you will be frightened, though 
you should see nothing. Your fears would 

ut your belief to the test. How could you 
be atraid if you did not feel that there was 
something ww be afraid of.’’ 

“J do not think your logic is the best in 
the world,”’ replied Martin, laughing. ‘‘Men 


| are often troubled with fear, when their 


reason tells them there is no cause to fear. 
But | deny, in the first place, thata journey 


eee fe nee SO | immense sale, and as we understand it is in 


frighten me in the least." 


a 


the iron bar, which you will find close 
Isabella "7 


of a folly, Martin took leave of the com- 


on his errand. 


stones gleaming faintly in the dark and de- 


set out to return. 





_ remarkably liberal offer is withdrawn. The 


“Ha! ba! but you shall not escape so!” | 


laughed Isabella. “Here, before these, our 
friends, I promise that this ring sball be 
ours,’ she continued, displaying one given 
er by an old lover, which Martin had of- 


that, | ten desired her to part with, “provided you 


a heney storm out there, he broke his back | go tothe churchyard alone, in the dark, 
r evenag through a ten-foot snow band. | and declare, on your honor, when you re- 
1s the universaily condemned snow has | turn, that you were not afraid.” 


Proved itself to possess a salient virtue, as 


well aw to make us im knowing that 
there is something that can effectually set- 


“Ag ” gait Martin, buttoning his 
coat. 


with you 





the ,"’ sald 
Thas driven by taunts to the commission 
pany, full of courage and spirit, and set out 


He inarched steadily to the charchyard, 
stopped a moment to at the white tomb- 


solate gronnd—for the stars shone brilliant- 
ly in the clear, cold <y-sees shouldering 
the iron bar of which lla had spoken, 


He had ed about half way, when, 
in the gloomiest part of the road, he saw 
white figure emerge from a clump of wil- 
— = come towards bim. * 

artin’s stre of cou was 
wns in an instant. — _ 
Jourage gave place to desperation ; 
hair standing erect, and his blood runnin 
chill with borror ; still he stood a aoen : 
The spectre drew nearer, seeming to grow 


whiter and as it a ed. We 
cannot tell w frenay ne 


the 

brain of the unhappy youth at mo- 
ment. 

The guests at the clergyman's house 

heard terrific screains. rewling some 


waene Cevenination 0 the Gwen, the rashed 
tot 8 7 


pot. 

They found Martin kneeling on a pros- 
trate re, his fingers clutching convul- 
sively its throat, while he still uttered fran- 
tic shrieks for help. 

One of Pe peute men forced Martin to 
relax his hold on the throat of the re, 
whilst another tore away the folds of the 
sheet, and disclosed the blood-stained, dis- 
torted features of Isabella. 

Martin uttered an unearthly shriek, and 
fell lifeless upon the oor He never 
spoke again; but lived—an idiot! 

The tolling bell has told us that heaven 
in its mercy has finally freed the spirit from 
its shackles of clay, and given it life and 
light in a better world. 





MIN®B SUPERSTITIONS.—AB& a clans, there 
are nu more saperstitious men than miners. 
The men in the far North invented the 
Trolls, odd little beings supposed to act as 
guardians over the treasures of the earth. 
These in Germany and the Hartz Mountains 
became the Nixies,the name being changed 
while the beings remained the same. In 
the Hartz the terrible Demons or Spirits of 
the Mines are sup to live, beings who 
seemed to unite in themselves all of the 
cruelty and the malevolence the mind of 
man could conoeive. Farther south, in 
Spain, the subtly imagined Diablites peeped 
out of every globule of quicksilver at Al- 
maden. We Lave to-day in the divining- 
rod, s firmly believed in by Cornish min- 
ers, a relic, and one of the few that remains 
to us, of the days of the alchemists, of the 
search for the philosopher's stone and the 
belief in the subtle, and, one might say, 
spiritual affinities of the metals. 

The miners of the West represent a 
strange conglomeratéon of men. The Eng- 
lish, Welsh and Germans brought all of the 
Old World superstitions with them, and 
found themselves among a class of inen in 
the Mexican cainps who could equal and in 
some cases surpass theirs. The Mexicans 
drew their tales from tw. sources,their own 
Spanish forefathers, and the Aztecs and 
Tolteca, found in the country when their 
forefathers conquered it. Strange are the 
beliefs and stories that have grown out of 
the union of these superstitious eements. 
Things are lucky or unlucky because possi- 
biy soine worker in the Hartz said so 000 
years ago, or some old Toltec hada fit of 
nightmare at an equally remote period. 
One of the most commonly believed tales is 
that of the “Step Devil.’"’ The men tell you 
that in somne ef the oldest mines there is an 
evil spirit which takes the formn of a de- 
formed dwarf. A peculiarity about him is 
that he has immensely long arms, arms 80 
leng that he can take off his sandals without 
stooping. ‘This dwarf, when there is any 
danger in the inine, such as a cave, goes up 
the ladders, lifting himself by his arma, 
with his legs hanging free. As he passes 
each rung he kicks or stamps it out of the 
side pieces, so that when they attempt to fly 
find that all means of clitnbing out of the | 
mine are destroyed. In the very old mines 
which were worked by the Indians, there 
were no ladders, but in their place trunks 
of trees in which notches had been cut, and 
the Indians climbed by inserting the bi 
toes in the notches. When the Indians te 
you of the “Step Devil"’ they say that he has 
on each big toe an enorimous ball, and that 
as he clirnba,the tree trunk he uses this to 


gouge the notch out by splitting off the part |- 


on which the too rests. The story is evi- 
dently an Indian one, 8 7 altered by 
the Mexicans to suit the change in the 
means of gving up and down the shaft. 
—<>_  o- ————-—-———— 











TrHose.of our read- 
ers who have not 
yetsent for acake of 
The Frank Siddalls 
Soap had _ better 
do #0 before the 


Frank Siddalls Soap is destined to have an 


contetnplation to establish agencies for its 
sale all over the United States, our readers 


| whodesire to aid in the introduction of | 
| what is one of the most retnarkable inven- | 


“And as an evidence that you go the en- 
tire distance, you can bring 


tions of modern science, would do well to | 
avail themselvesof the offer. Persons must 
not send for more than one cake, and when 
sending for a cake 
must not send for 
any of their friends, 
the rule being that 
the one who wants 
the Soap sends for it. 








. + 
Scientific and Useful. 

Fascxiz LotTion.— Muriate ainmonia, 
one dram ; cologne water, two drains; dis 
tilled water, seven ounces, mix and use as 
awash. It contains nothing injurious, 

THICKENING THE Hain.—Sweet olive 
oil three ounces; oll of lavender,one drachm. 
Apply morning and evening to where 
the hair is wanting, in consequence of a de 
ficieacy of moisture in the skin. 

Covengp PuLLEY8.—The iinportance of 
covering the face of pulleys with leather is 

by but few persons having charge 
of machinery. Fully ify per cent. more 
work can be done without the belts slippi 
itthe Sco of the pulleys in so covered. 
Leather belts used with the grain side to 
the an}! will not only do more work, but 
will last longer than if used with the flesh 
side to the pulley. 

BiEeacninea Bexswax.—One of the bést 
methods of bleaching beeswax is that of ex- 
posure to sunlight andér glass. The wax is 
cut in very fine shavings, and spread out so 
that all parte of it are acted uponalike. An- 
other good inethod is to melt the wax and 
stir it about for some time with a mixture of 
fine granular charooal, free froin dust 
bisul phite of lime—one part of sulphite, 
three of charooal, thirty of wax. The char- 
coal and salt are separated by straining. 

Rusper Prates.—When rubber plates 
are used for making connections between 
steam and other pipes leaking a may 
be prevented by using a ceinent prepared 
by dissolving shellac in aininonia. ‘The pul- 
verized gui shellac is soaked in ten times 
its weight of strong aininonia, when a slimy 
mass js obtained, which in three or four 
weeks will become liquid without the use of 
hot water. This fastens Well both to the 
rubber and to the metal or wood, and be- 





comes by volatilization of the ammonia 
= and impermeable to either glass or 
uida, 


DisTitcers’ Wasu.— Distillers’ wash, 
which has hitherto been a source of annoy- 
ance, polluting water-courses or rendering 
the soil putrescent, has been turned to ac 
count for the production of a valuable man- 
ure. The wash immediately after it leaves 
the still is treated with perchlorate of iron 
after being agitated with liine water. The 
lime pitates the susquioxide of iron 
the ferric j recipitate taking up nearly all 
the organic matter. The wash thus becomes 
a perfectly clear, colorless, and innocuous 
fluid. The deposit or precipitate is agglo- 
merated into, cakes and forens a manure, 
very rich in nitrogen and phosphoric acid, 
which more than pays the expenses of the 
process. Little space or labor is required 
inost of the operations being per ormed 
automatically. 

Farm and arden. 


a 





Rica axp Poor LANpDs.—Cows purchas- 
ed from rich lands and carried to poor soils 
seldom do well. It is fur better to buy a 

xd cow froin a poor farm, in which case 
faprovement is alinost certain. There is 
no reason, however, why a poor ani- 
mal should be kept ona poor farm. Keep 
better stock if you have t» keep less of it. 

AT THE SurFace.—Experience and ob- 
servation will convince any one that better 
results will follow theapplication of manure 
at the surface, or at least within three inches 
of it, than if ey hed under W three times 
that depth. For linmediate resultsall well- 
rotted manure should be intimately mixed 
with the surface soil by repented cultiva- 
tions or harrowings. 

SooT.—The soot of _, or rather bitumi- 
ous coal, dusted upon onions when wet with 
dew, is said to beu remedy forthe maggot. 
The mother fly closely rese:mmblesthe house 
fly. As soot in a good fertilizer, nothing is 
lost by the application, even if it does pot 
always destroy the maggot. It might be 
well to try seot derived from the burning of 
pitch pine or other non wood. 

Cows with CaLv.—It isthe practice of 
some fariners to mnilk their cows alinost to 
the calving tine. It is not, however, on 4 
advisable to continue milking #0 long. 
cow ought to be let dry at least six weeks 
before calving. Itis well known that if 
she is milked up to the ti:me of calving she 
will be very deficient as a miiker, even 
though she has formmely been a good one. 
It prevents iinprovement of condition, and 
trom a very lean cow there is nut much to 
be ex pected. 

Foop FoR Hens.—A oorrespondent of the 
American Agriculturist writing of animal 
food for making heus lay, mays, ‘‘A dead 
anima! is frequently drawn off to the woods 
and buried or left for the dogs. The hens, 
if it is put within reach, will bury it more 
effectually, and pay handsomely for the 
job.”" The same writer urges the use of 
fish also, as food for laying hens. Wedon't 
know but this may be good advice, but we 
don’t want to buy eggs laid on any such 
food. When carrion and dead fish becoine 
sale or flesh-producing food, we shall 
be ready to eat crows and fish-bawks and 
their egys. 

Rats.—A writer in the Scientyic Amerv 
can says: “*Weclean our preinises of the 
detestal le verinin, rate by making white- 
wash yellow with copperas and covering the 
stones and rafters with it. In every crevice 
in which a rat may we put the crystals of 
the copperas and scatter in the corner of the 
floor, The result was a perfect stampede of 
rats and mice. Since that time not a footfall 
of either rates or mice has been heard around 
the house. Every spring a cuat of yellow 
wash is given the cellar as a purifier, asa 
rat exterminator, and no typhoid, dysente 
ry or fever attacks the y- 
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“SHIP AHOY !” 

In this number of Taz Post we present 
to our readers the opening chapters of a new 
story, by the well-known author, George 
Manville Fenn, entitled ‘Sarr Anor!”’ 
Those who have read ‘‘Under Wild Skies,"’ 
and ‘‘Beneath the Bea," from the same pen, 
need no assurance of the absorbing interest 
-of the present work, and to others we can 


| commend it as one of the best tales its gifted 


author has ever written. 


es 





THE HAPPINESS OF OTHERS. 

Do all that liesin your power to add to 
the happiness of your friends to-day.” Even 
though it be but little, neglect it not. Do 
not wait until next month, or next week, 
noreven until to-morrow., thinking you 





SF An extra copy free toa person getting upactub | 


of five or more, Additions may be made to clube at 
any time during theyea at the same rate. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 
ing the year. 


Presenting the Bride! 


meeta with onqualified praise, as we ex- 
pected and it deserves, from all who have 
seen it. 
for itisemphatically the BEST, HANDSOMEST 
and MOST VALUABLE PREMIUM EVER OF- 
FERED. 

In estimating the value of this superb pic- 
ture, don’t compare it in your mind with 
any chromo you have ever seen. We say 
emphatically, such a 
this was never before offered as a Premium 
Gift hy any publishers in the world. 

We mean every word we aay about it; we 


querantdée it to be all we claim for it; we | pluck to say 80 plainly and decisively. It is 


quurantee that yow cannot buy it for gf 
anywhere; and as evidence of the truth of 


Itoertainly should give satisfaction | 
_ nothing undone, little or great, that lay in 


! 


aught to gladden his heart. ‘‘Neize the 
pleasures of the transient day,’’ says the 


| epicure; and itis right to bear in mind that 


the day is transient, and to seize its plens- 
ures ere they fly; but not so much for your 
self as for your friends. 


you awaken it may be too late. Nothing 
80 assuages even the bitterness of parting 
by death as the consciousness of having left 


our power, to bring a smile to the face, or a 





| 


work of art as 


| 


| 


our statements, we want it distinctly under- | 


stood that any subscriber who sends 
for Tue Post one year and the premium 
“Presenting the Bride," Uf dissatisfied with 
the premium may return it to us and we will 
cancel hia subacription and return his money 
promptly. Is Nov Tuis * A SQuaRK OF- 
FER?" 

ALL SHOULD REMEMBER THAT 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE" IS ONLY 
OFFERED TO THOSK WHO SEND US 
£2 FOR A YEAR’SSUBSCRIPTION AND 
FIVE THREE-CENT STAMPS TO PAY 
POSTAGE AND PACKING ON PRE- 
MIUM. 

Club subscribers must also pay as above 
to be entitled w this Premium. 





Change of Address. 
Subscribers desiring their address changed, will 
please give their former postoffice as well as their 
present addcreas, 





Hew te KHemit. 
Payment for THe Post when sent by mall should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Draft sa, When 
neither Is obtainable, send the money in a reg- 


have gone before us. 

But this regard for the happiness of others 
does not imply that we should always sacri- 
fice principle as well as ourselves. There 


is right and wrong, a yes and no, in every- | 


thing. And this latter is worth mention- 
ing, for it has an important bearing on life. 
When a man has made up his mind to do, 
or not to do, a thing, he should have the 


a mistaken kindness—if meant for kindness 
—to meet a request which you have deter- 


mined notto grant, with, ‘I'll see about | 


it, or “‘I'll talk the matter over,”’ or, ‘‘I 
cannot give you a positive answer now; cal] 
in a few days aud I'll Tet you know.”’ It 
may be said, perhaps, that the object of 
these ambiguous expressions ia to ‘let the 
applicant down easy ;"’ but their tendency is 
to give him useless trouble and auxiety, and 
possibly prevent his seeking what he re 
quires in a more propitious quarter until 
after the golden opportunity has passed. 
Moreovas, it is questionable whether the mo- 
tives forsuch equivocation are as philan- 
thropic as some people suppose. Gencrally 
speaking, the individual who thus avoids a 


| direct refusal, does so to save himself pain. 
' Men without decision of character bave an 


| 


| 


} 


istered better, Every postmaster in the country Ie | 


required to register letters when requested. Fail- 
ing to recelve the paper within a reasonatie tine af- 
ter ordering, vou will advise us of the fact, and 
ehetber you sent cash, check, mnuney order, or regis 
tered letter, 





To Corrrependent 
In every case send us your full oame and address 





if you wish an answer, If the information desired t» | 


not of general interest, so that we can answer In the 

paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mall. 
Address all letters to ‘ 

TUE SATURDAY EVEXING PORT, 

(Lock Box 4&) 736 Sansom St... Phila., Pa. 
SATURDAY EVENING. MARCH 85, 1998. 
Cuententa 
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indescribable aversion to say nu. They can | 


say no—sometimes when it would be far 
better end more creditable to their courtesy 
and benevolence to think yes; but they dis- 
like to utter the bold word that represents 
their thoughts. Still, it is always better, 
while doing everything we can for the hap- 
piness of others, never to lose sight of these 
two little words. 


SANCTUM CHAT. 








Tae horn of a rhinoceros when cut 
through the middle exhibits on each side the 
rude figure of a man, the outlines being 
marked by small white strokes. 


Tae Postoffice Department of Germany 
has adopted and uses postage stainps whose 
colors can be canceled by water. This pre- 


vents fraud, for ae soon as the stamps are 
| washed, the color is obliterated. 


Tas London Reriew remarks that as 
thingsare at present there, the speculative 
philosopher may well cease to. wonder that 
the sun never sets on the great empire when 
he knows that upon London, her capital, 
the sun is never seen to rise. One week lately 
with the sun seventy-six hours on the hori- 


| zon, the duration of sunshine in London 
| was twelve minutes only. 


destined to be the most popular part of the 
country with a vast number of estimaole 


citizens, if the report is true that some pe- 
uriant growth of hair upon the baldest head, 





kindness before you sleep, because when | 


cheerful feeling to the heart of those who | 


Tue Wood River region of Nevada ts 


culiggity of the climate is able tu raise alux-_ 
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EVENING POST. 


were utterly destitute of hirsute covering, 
have astonished their owners by developing 
a new crop of hardy locks. 


Tue census figures increase in’ interest’ 
The growth of the population in forty years 
from 17,066,453 to 50,154,883 fs in itself a 
startling fact. There are few people who 
are fully conscious that we have now nearly 
19,000,000 more inhabitants than when the 
civil war with the South was begun, but it 
istrue. In ten years we have gained some- 

| thing over 11,000,000. 


It is a long time since the claim could be 
put forward that cotton is king in America. 
Hay, even, is greater as a crop, and cotton 
is but fourth among the great agricultural 
staples. In 1880corn was the chief pro- 
duct of the [nited States fields, its value 
being $679,714,499. Wheat followed at 
_ $475, 201,850; hay was next at96371,811, 084, 
| while the value of cotton was “but a little 

more than a third of that of corn, being 
| but $280, 266,212. 


Tux trying nuisance of single horse beb- 
tail cars has at length roused the people of 
Brooklyn, and a large number of patrons of 
street cars have banded together to refuse 


| 
| to pay fares except to a conductor, and de- 


ride the driver's invitation to step up and 


Do your acts of | put their money into the box. The compa- 


nies are having a hard time of it, as, during 
| the strike, of course, unscrupulous persons 
| ride free, only the more respectable ones 

leaving their money on the car seats to be 


collected by the driver at theend of the trip. | 


One, and perhaps the chief, reason for 
the immense immigration to this country 
may be found in the fact that in Europe 
there is one soldier to every 110 of popula- 
tion. In the United States we have one 
soldier to every 2,000 people. The area of 
the United States is almost double that of 
curope, but we haVe only seventeen inhab- 
itants to the square mile, against 145 in Eu- 
rope. In such facts as these will be found 
the reason why seven hundred thousand 
men and women found their way across the 
| Atlantic to our shores in 1881. 


THERE is a religious sect in England 
known as ‘‘God's Peculiar People,’’ and 
very peculiar people they sare. At an in- 


quest upon the body of a boy belonging to | 


this sect, who died of confluent small-pex, 
itappeared that no physician waa sum- 


moned, but that an elder several times laid | 
The family | 


his hands upon the boy's head. 
went from the bedside to their daily occu- 
pations, ignoring the danger of spreading 
contagion, and considering medical aid su- 
derfluous so long as they had faith in God. 
The jury found a verdict of madslaughter 
against the boy's father, and he was com- 
mitted fur trial. 


THE lumber of the future may be made 
of straw. It is to compete with that of the 
better class, as there seems to be no neces- 


sity of introducing knots and shakes into | 


the artificial material. It is manufactured 


into any desired length, from twelve feet ! 


upward, and as much as thirty-two inches 
in width. The cost is such as to compete 
, With better or finished grades of pine, and 
the locality or grade of competition cannot 


vary much, for straw is usually cheap where | 


lumber is cheap. Some samples recently 
exhibited hold a nail as well as wood, are 
susceptible to high finish, and can be pol- 
ished to any extent desired. 


A NEw method of municipal transporta 
tion is about to be tested in Boston. By 


means of a system of coupons, which will | 


be ultimately sold at the railroad stations, 
the passenger, upon his arrival in Boston, 
can take a coupe, especially reserved for 
him, and be conveyed directly and speedily 
to any part of the city desired. No atten- 
tion to his baggage will be required, as that 
will be provided for by the company, and 
will follow him at once to his hotel, resi- 
dence, or office, as ordered. The company 
is now completing the details of the ar- 
rangement, and already has contracted for 
| the construction of several elegant coupes. 
ENXGLIsa papers say it is really becoming 
& serious question whether public safety 
will not render it necessary for them to 
adopt the long American railroad carriages. 
| Now that the facility of committing theft or 
| murder upon isolated passengers has been 


It te said that several heads which last spring ; brought home to the criminal Classes, rail- 





| : * ‘ 
road.¢erimes. seem to be on the increase 
Every one who gets into an empty carriage 
does so at the risk of & man following him 
and cutting his throat. The appliances {Kr 
stopping the train in case of assault are ab. 
solutely useless, unless the criminal be ap 
utter fool, for be could easily plan his gt. 
tack in a manner to hinder his victim from 
| touching the-signal. -A murderer might in 
| nine cases out of ten escape by jumping out 
_ of the car when the train is slacking up. 


It has been calculated by a recent writer 
a vital statistics, that of ten children born in 
_ Norway a little over seven reach their twen. 
_tieth. year; that in England and the United 

States somewhat less than seven reach that 

stage; that in France ogly five reach it, and 
| in Ireland less than five. He tells us that 
in Norway, out of 10,000 born, rather more 
than one out of three reaches the age of 
seventy; in England one out of tour; in the 
United States, if both sexes be computed, 
leas than one outof four; in France less than 
one out of eight, and in Ireland less than 
one out of eleven, and he adds this signif. 
cant computation, based on what may be 
called the commercial view of the vita] 
question. In Norway the average length 
of life of the effective population is 39 and 
rather more than a half years, in England 
354 years, in France nat quite 383 years, 
and in Ireland not quite 29 years. Thus, 
| comparing the best with the worst of a scale 
of vitality, in which both are bad, in Nor- 
| way the proportion of the population that 
' reaches 20 survives nearly 40 years, or four- 


} 
i 





the wealth of the community, while in Ire. 
land the same proportion survives less than 
| 29, or considerably under three-fifths of the 
effective period. 

A Goop many people spend all their life 
hunting for a place in the world that they 
were never intended to fill. They never 
settle down to anything with any sort of 
restful or contented feeling. What they are 
doing now is not by any means the work 
| that is suited to their abilities. They have 
a sunny idea of a very noble life which they 
would like to reach, in which their powers 
would have free scope, and where they 
could make a very bright record. But in 





| 


| of anything, and there is little use of try- 


‘ing. Their life is a humdrum and prosy 
| Outline, and they can accomplish nothing 


tented with their own lot, and sighing for 
| another; and while they sigh the yearn 
| glide away, and soon they will come to the 

end, to find they have missed every oppor- 

tunity of doinganything worthy of a m™ 
_ tional being on the passage to eternity. The 

truth is, one’s vocation is never some far-off 
impossibility. It is always the simple round 
of duties that the passing hour brivgs. No 
day is commonplace if we only have eyes 
to see its splendor. There is no duty that 
comes to our hand but brings us the possl- 
bility of kingly service. 


Tue total number of persons killed by 
snakes and wild beasts in the several Pro 
vinces of India during 1881 has gradually 
increased from 19,273 in 1876 to 21,990 in 
1881. The largest number of deaths 0 
curred in Bengal and the Northwestern 
Provinces and Oude, in which Provinces 
the deaths during the year aggregated 11° 
| 857 and 5,285, respectively. In Ben 
10,064 deaths were caused by snake bites 
and 359 persons were killed by tigers; while 
| in the Northwestern Provinces and O 
| 4,723 persons died from snake-bites, and 

265 were killed by wolves. The total num 
| ber of persons killed by wild beasts and 

venomous snakes during the year 1890 w# 

21,990. The increase was common 1 all 

Provinces, except British Burmah. 

“number of cattle killed increased from 54: 
830 in 1875, to 55,911 in 1879, and 58,306 

1880, (exclusive of the figures for Mysore 
where. the deaths in the previous ye! 
| amounted to 5,899.) The total number 
_ wild animals destroyed "has fallen yes by 
| year from 24,459 in 1876 to 1880, and 14, a 
in 1881. The number of snakes we 
destroyed was 211,775, as compared . 
131,927 in the previous year, the “a 
_ being mainly due to the very large eri is 
(177,070) of snakes which were kille®. 
| the Bombay Presidency. The tots! 
| paid as rewards for the destruction of #08 

was $11,663, as compared with $7,068 
the previous year. = 


fifths of the effective period, to contributeto- 


their present position they Cannot do much 


worthy or beautiful. So they go on, discoa- . 
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BY MARGCUERITE. 





grew te side the way, a blossem blue, 

That matched its color with the azure sky ; 

Andonee . careless traveler, passing bry, 

Half ste ped tu grasp the treasure where it grew: 

Then left it, pondering on its lovely hue, 

But thinking, ‘‘No, not now; some other day 
I*}l claim the treasure when I come this way 

And so he bade the dafnty thing adiea, 


It 


One dav, long after, came the traveler back, 
Seeking te flower, with eager look aud tread, 

In vain. Ne blossom smiled along the track ; 
The little flower that he had left was dead. 

are themes like this, then, worth the poct’s art? 

What if the little blossom were a heart ! 


_~—— —— 


The Rose of Destiny. 


BY ANNABEL GRAY. 
. 


CHAPTER f. 
JOAN. 
Qn WAS athorough girl, no mistake 














about that, with dark, bright, wavy 
, ) hair, and eyes that change from blue to 
Llack in anger or mirth—storimy = 
as einotion swayed their owner, revealing 
with instantaneous flegh either the joy or 
sorrow of the soul, 

She was called Joan Carden, and she 
lived with a cousin, poor as herself, at a 
tuindle down old mansion galled Ravens- 
dale, not more than fifty miles from Dub- 
lin. It wasa wonderful old place with a 
history—a moat, a ghost, a chapel, and a 
pieture gallery. 

In this gallery dead and gone Challoners 
faced each other froin panelled walls; gen- 
tlenen in doublets and brocaded wuist- 
eoats, and ladies in the costumes of Queen 
Anmie’s reign; girl-children with mourn- 
ful old-world taces, and boys who looked as 
if thev had lived centuries before the glo- 
ries of cricket or football were yoventod 

Little Joan, lonely herself, got into the 
habit of pitving these repressed-looking 
specimens of juvenile humanity. She 
would sit hour after hour among the family 
portraits of the Challoners when the moon 
was at its full, and waten the spiral points 
of the fir-trees waving Over the cracked sky- 
light, under which a musician's gallery bad 
been built. 

She knew a good deal of the history and 
legends of the Challoners, and had as a 
child wept over the effigy in marble of a 
sorrowful noseless Knight in the chapel, a 
gentleman who had clearly “done the State 
some service’ in his time. “Ah, dear peo- 
ple, dear people! she would say, gazin 

houshtfully at the ladies in »wder an 
pitches, and the gentlemen in those curious 
waistcoats, “were vou very strict, I wonder, 
with the sad fueed children, whose grand- 
children now are quite old people? Did 
they ever make daisy-chains, and romp 
with their dogs, and feed their pets in the 
stable and poultry yard, or seamper about 
the ficids on ponies? I'm afraid, judging 
from the impression they made on the ar- 
tist who painted them, that those melan- 
eholy kids had the reverse of a jovial time 
of i.” 

And Joan, rejoicing that she lived in the 
sensible nineteenth century, would rush 
into the fresh air, and stumble over cones 
al furze-roots, and disdaining gloves and 
uinbrellas, wonder over the mountains, re- 
Vvelling in the beauty of the romantic scen- 
ery of the district; Trish to the finger-tips 
in her physical wildness and passionate 
love of nature and liberty; watching the 
bee on the bloom of a flower, or the sky-. 
lark soaring to heaven, with theeye of an 
artist and the sou! of a poet. 

To-day Joan was in the stable yard, a 
Inoss-yrown deserted place, where only rats 


disported themselves, and a fine black re- | 
triever, Joan's especial dearest pet, was al- | 


lowed free range, 
She was holding out her hands, coaxing 


her doves to alight on her shoulder or | 
breast, and made a picture lovelier by far | 
liant | 


than any in the gallery, with ‘her bri 
coMmpiexion and the wavy brown hair volown 
across her forehead. 


“Tt will be hard t» say good-by to Ravens- 


dale,” muttered Joan, glancing at its quaint | 


turreted towers. “I love every blade of 
crass, every stone and flower on the dear 
old place; but if it’s true that Mr. Chal- 
loner ineans to return soon, and is selling 
off all his Irish lands, we shall of course 
have to turn out; no help for it.” 


She loved the old decaying place; she | 


eared, too, for the tenants, who never 
thought of paying their rent, and had 
nearly markored Patrick O’Grady, Mr. 
Challoner’s agent when he had endaaven- 
= to collect suine rents that were loug over- 
due, 

Joan was on good terms with the little 


babies and shoeless children squatting out | 


in the sun, making mud-pies, and begging 
for apples as she passed if 

seemed to welcome her with an ap 

tive grunt; while the mothers, leaving 
their washing-tubs or lace-inaking for a 
'hinute, would curtay to her at the door of 
their tnud-cabins, and say : 

“Och, thin, and ehure it’s plased, Miss, 
bg = see ver shadder; for what'll we 

» without ver? And it’s ha may ye 
be in yer life and love!’ ucratd 

For the Irish are nothing if notsentimen- 
tal. Life and love—life, that fades like a 
flowers, and love, which is its breath—when 
Would her soul awake to a knowledge of 
the meaning of either ? 

Joan was never weary of her pleasant out- 
door excursions amid the woods, fields, 
forests; the mountains were to her like 
dear familiar friends, Careless of all ex- 
posure to the weather, indifferent as to her 


vy; even the pig | 


personal epemenes, defiant of frec 
she would climb and walk and ran wih 
a oe patlones of a mountaineer ac- 
»med to the grande ‘ i 
~ 7 atten urand sublimity of 
And these blue Irish mountains set 
every poetical fancy at work—elevated her 
mind, as everything grand and infinite in 
nature must ever do. 
_ The cousin Joan had lived with from her 
infancy was called “old Miss Carden,’’ not 
that she was by any means an octogenar- 
ian, but in order to distinguish her from 
Joan. 
Roth were on sufferance at Ravensdale. 
The Chailoners were an eccentric family, 





| posed to surpass all his predecessors in  ec- 
centricity. 

He was like the “wandering Jow"’—here, 
there, and everywhere. Old Miss Carden 
had been his favorite aunt's drudge and 
companion; and when his aunt died, he 
told her to go and live at Ravensdale. His 
agent called from time to time, demanded 
a listof her bills, and paid them, to the 
good woman's unutterable astonighment. 

“When are we to leave?’ she asked, a 
decade and a half ago, in writing to her pa- 
tron. 

“Stay and take care of Ravensdale as 
long a8 you like, only, for Heaven's sake, 
| don't Worry ine, was the answer. 

Little Joan had been staying with her at 
the time of Mr. Challoner’s relation’s death, 
and the child, who was utterly destitute 
and an orphan, had reimained with her ever 
| Since; and now a rumor had arisen that 

Mr. Challoner, disgusted at his tenant’s be- 

havior, and averse to being made a target of 
| himself for astray bullet, had resolved to 
sell all his Irish estates: 

\ tenantry who decline to pay their 
debts, preferring to murder their creditors, 
are not desirable people to live amongst. 
At one time Mr. Challoner had enjoyed the 
privilege of being considered “good for 
nothing.”’ .He quarrelled with his father; 
he pronounced hiinselt, to that worthy gen- 
tleman’s horror, an advanced Liberal; he 
thwarted several of the paternal schemes ; 
he was the author of varicuseatiricn! poems; 
and was, moreover, a fine essayist, scho- 
larly, epigrammiatic, and concise. 

But withal ‘eccentric ;’’ for instance, he 
fell in love with a beautiful peasant girl, 
insisted on inarrying her, but did not; he 
lent ridiculously large suins of money to 
friends, who under no possibility could 
ever repay him, and he got into debt. 

But he got out again in his usually bril- 
liant eccentric way; turned artist, painted 
and sold pictures for his living, and was 
supposed to be nubudy’s enemy but his 
own, and a universal genius—both, as good- 
natured people are’ fond of saying, empha- 
tic mistakes. 

A good hater, in comparsion, would be 
considered wise. Joan, however, heard a 








cousin. There was another, Guy Challoner 
besides the college rake so often caught in 
flugrante delicto, a Inan whom dogs and 
horses loved, and to whom women, when 
“pure womanly,’ were scared; who did 


cold manof the world; wi helped the 
weak, and had given her and her cousin a 
hone here for years. 

Did they not both exist to a great extent 
on his bounty? Her cousin might see to 
the tarming of the lands with the sagacity 
and foresight of a man; the butter might 
be of the finest, the fruit, egys, honey, and 
vegetables might be sold to the best ad- 


eX penses. 


still, the listsofthe bills owing, and Me 
Challoner’s checks that made everything 
easy. 

Atter Joan had walked round the stables, 
and patted the old cob and fed him with 
| carrots, she wentinto the poultry yard, the 
| retriever at her heels, and here she found 
| her cousin completely surrounded with a 
| teatnered tribe. 

The dog rushed at old Miss Carden and 
nearly knocked her over, and laid his nose 
inthe warm palin of her hand, and then, 
dividing his favors, jumped upon Joan's 
biue-serge dress, and was scolded, threat- 
| ened and played with, till he seemed on 
the verge of canine deliriuin. 

“I’ve had an invitation for to-night, Joan, 
at the rectory,’’ Miss Carden said, bolding 
up an envelope with a large design, sug- 
| gesting a coat-of-arins in pa.e mauve. (Mrs. 
| Piggot, the Rector’s wile, was the only 
| daughter and heiress of a retired fishin. 
erin Liverpool; hence, was particularly 
anxious to prove an ancestry. ) 

“The girls are home for the mid-summer 
holidays, and have set their hearts on a 
dance. Of course you'll) go, child; you love 
| dancing?" 





“Ah, don't I, Gip?” eried Joan, pulling 
the retriever’s ears; “literally adore it! 
| and her eyes and lips instantly attest her 
| happiness. ; 
Old Miss Carden was a little bird-like 
| lady, with delicate features and a withered 

skin. Her dress was neat, and fitted her 
| figure periectly. 
| Sie wore mittens and an apron. She 

clung to a waistband. A small narrow 
| black velvet bandeau hovered somewhat 
nearer her toreliead than was in aceordance 
with wsthetic tastes; but ber every gesture 
and tone were refined. 

She was more intellectual than intelli- 
gent; and she reflected deeply, and en ved 
the delights afforded her py the well-sciect- 
ed books in the library of Ravenusdaic. 
Some indeed thought her too natural and 
clear-spuken. 

“I'm delighted that you should have a 
| change, dear, seeing that you'll very likely 

have to be 4 governess after Christinas; at 
| any rate, we must look out for « place.” 
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| “Don'taay place, co 





eously; “ne, nor situation, it sounds so 
like an advertising housemaid out of work. 
Call itan engagement, if you like; there's 
something ‘elegant’ in the word, as our 
good people here would say." 

Miss Carden shook her head. 

“It comes to the same thing In the end, 
Joan. | wish you could marry well and 
escape drudgery.” 

“Marry well! Yes, I've had some offers. 
I'm always open to an offer, you know. 
Young Todd, the veterinary surgeon; and 


Mr. O'Brian, the widower at the Glebe, 


er with eight children, all my victims; and 
, and the only surviving member was sup. | i 


the three joined together wouldn't make, to 
my fancy, a perfect man in mind, station, 
or any thing else."’ 

“It may be a case one day of take what 
you can get, and be thankful,’’ suggests 
Mises Carden’ smiling ; “but now it’s about 
tine for you to have a cup of tea, and think 
about your dress for the dance. By the bye, 
Joan, what will vou wear?” 

“Ah, that’s the question. My wardrobe 
literally groans with costuines; there's the 
black grenadine, with the scarlet bows, two 
seasons old; and a white ditto, draggie 
tailed and done for; a black silk that has 
seen better days; and all my gloves are 
odd ones, O cousin dear, what shall I 
wear ?"' 

A look of mirnie horror steals to Joan's 


daughters daily ask, and few under more 
trying circuinstances than hers. 

But as Joan spoke a smile played upon 
her lips; she was too happy in thinking of 
the dance to be worried by a simple and un- 
fashionable toilette. 

The two ladies entered the house together 
and Joan was 800n on her knees beside an 
old trunk in her cousin's bedroom, which 
coutained various odds and ends of ribbon 
what f 
dine. 

Miss Carden, after mature reflection, de- 


ed scarlet bows on the black grena- 





cided on this particular dress, and found 
some really splendid brocaded ribbon that 
lied bebnensed to Mr. Challoner’s favorite 
aunt, and, if somewhat out of date in point 
of pattern, was decidedly pretty. 

Joan had no Gonsuiming vanitv; she 
knew they could not afford to buy more, 
Bridyet had been despatched to the village 
of Ravensdale to buy a pair of new glover, 
and the old gardener had sent in some beau- 
tiful flowers ior Joan's hair. 

It was towards the end of July, and 
Joan could well see to dress by daylight; 
for she was no West-end beauty, aceustoi- 
ed to three “erushes’’ in one night, but a 
wild Irish girl, with a hundred sweet little 
ways only those who lived with her could 


ay nay 


very different history of him from her | 


| 


unknown good, while being considered a | 


vantage; but all this did not cover their 


here were the visits of Patrick O'Grady | 


‘o Joun a dance was quite an event, even 
one so sitople and iuiprotuptu as that ar- 
ranged at the reetory. 

Old Miss Carden stitched awav at the 
bows, and made Bridget bring an iron with 
which the creases in the dross were straight- 
ened, while Joan darted off to her little 
room and prepared to dress ber hair, 

Suddenly she appeared before her cousin, 
holding a wicker basket of flowers in her 
hand, <A ray of evening sunlight felb upon 
her as she stood in the centre of her cous- 
in’s bedroom, her hair about her shoulders, 
while she tried the effeet of sox.8 pale-pink 
roses betore the looking-u lass. 

“Are they not lovely?” she eried, resting 
acrimsaon rose on her lips, and throwing 
the others aside. “Which shali 1 choose, 
the pale roses or this?” 

Miss Carden put on her spectacles, shook 
her head at the simaller flowers, thought 
they looked shaky and wouid all fall) to 
pieces with the waruith of the room, and 
finaliv fastened the deep-hearted rose in 
her vonng cousin’s hair with an old-fiash- 
ioned diamond atgrette—a partins wilt from 
Mr. Challoner’s aunt, 

‘Ttunatebes the ribbon, dear,’ she said 
approvingly, as Joan reappeared in her 
black grenadine. “Tm afrand Bridget has 
bought too large gloves; but you must 
inake the best of them.” 

Joan laughed again, kissed her cousin, 
and ran down the stairs, humming an old 
[rish air ander her breath ; sprang into the 
ear, and was driven rapidly along the white 
Winding rod to the rectory, 

Mrs. Pigyott cane out to weleome her 
with a considerable rustle of silks and laces 
—all her costumes came direct) from Paris, 
and were the envvand adiniration of the 
whole country; then Joan was conducted 
upstairs to take off her wraps, and found 
several vouny Ladies had arrived. 

The Misses Pizggot were plaving a duet-- 
a dashing quadrilie on the trichord grand — 
when Joan was conducted to the drawing 
room by Master Piguet, « youth of four- 
teen, Who had disfigured himself by a large 
white choker, which flapped under his left 
ear, ad pave bin a Sanewhat Inebriated 
a} weurinee, 

Joan’ theart beat quickly as a battery of 
eves was turned on her; she felt: her color 
rise. People who stay much at home are 
often morbidly sensitive on these occasions: 
and sie was only a eountry gicl of Gighteen 
suininers, feeling painfully insignificant by 
the side of fashienable Mrs. Pigyot in Hon- 
iton laes and heliotrope satin, and her 
daughters in pale-blue and cream-colored 
silks. 

As she took a seat—as much out of sight 
asshe could find—sie was conscious of a 
pair of dark eyes resting on her face—eyes 
with an ammused jook in them, that yet had 
for Joan a certain charin. 

There was an indefinable expression of 
interest and armusermment mingled in these 
giances, as if by some subtle intel lectuality 
or keen perception the person read her con- 
fusion, and unders« that modes diffi- 


| dence. 


Mr. Piggot’s curate; and, let me see, poor | 


face. It is a question millions of Eve's | 


that — replace with ad vantage the some- | 


ee — —— 


usin,’ said Joan pit The man who watehed Joan from his 


corner by the grand pianu -wae of apiendid 
physique, with a breadth and inassiveness 
of torm fitting him to be an army's cham- 
pion; and when he spoke she could teli his 
| voice was grave, dashed al«o with the slight- 
| est foreign accent; but it was also a deep 
ond tinusies! voice, with a strange persua- 
sive wentleness in it. 

Joan was talkingand laughing with her 
young admirer Charlie Pigyot, who pages 
the violin, when the stranger crossed over 
| the room and st by her side. Then, as 
the Rector stooped to speak to one of his 
| daughters at the piano, he whispered some- 
| in his ear; and Joan foand berseif 

threatened with a formal introduction. 

“M. Meunier, a French artist, would like 
to have the pleasure of your acquaintance, 
Joan,” said the Rector; and Joan, flattered 
and pleased at having awakened interest in 
any one, bowed her pretty head demurely, 
| while the introduetion with M. Meunier 

was gone through. 

The Rector then lef them, and passed on 

| to his other guests. 

“Are you not going to dance, Miss Car- 
den?” M. Meunier asked, his eyes travel- 
ling from ber slender tigure to the deep-red 
rose in her sunny hair. 

“No one has asked me," said Joan navely, 
her color rising again; “and then 1 have 
only just come.” 

ihe looked half inclined to invite her 
himself; but, on second thoughts, preferred 
ua lete-a-tele. 

“Have you ever been abroad ?’’ 

“{€? No. IL have a great wish to travel; 
but there is not the slightest chance of 
that !’’ 

She spoke quietly, without the faintest 
tinge of bitterness. 

“After all, onc never knows,"’ he said, 
siniling; ‘the most extraordinary and un- 
expected things are nappening every day.” 

“But when oue's life >» in a groove, and 
when there is no possibility or the slightest 
workings of any romance of Fate?" 

| There was an abrupt and unexpected 

emotion in Joan's voice that gave bin, with 

his tine poetic instincts and perceptions, an 
inkling of some inner mental struggle. 

“The unforeseen resembles to my mind 
something like a golden empyrean, which 
lift us poor mortals from earth when we 
least expect it; for instance, what more ex- 
traordinary and unexpected than love at 
tirst sight?’, 

“I don’t believe in it,’ said Joan, hesitat- 
ing, and rather bewildered at the asser 
tion. 

“Why not? Don't ontirely repudiate the 
aweet delusion, or else where would all our 
most charining fictions vanish? and, in- 
deed, truth is stranger than tiction."’ 

‘There were certainly Romeo and Juliet,” 
said Joap, longing now to talk; she had 
read rather more than the average girl, and 
she did not wish him to think ber an ignor- 
arms, 

“And hosts of others. But womnen have a 
wonderfully elustic facuity of forgettinw— 
do you not think so? of slipping away frou 
burdens and inemories that wound.” 

“TL don't Know,” she said nervously. ‘1 
thoupget it was penerally the other way —l 
inean that it was men who get over things.’ 

Hie smiled again, and atroked his beard. 
Frenchinen were cousidered critical over 
inatters of the toilette, Was he secretly 
amused at her girlish attempt at finery? 
She fancied the old-fashioned ribbon bows 
aioused him. Aud then he said, as she 
looked away : 

“Do you know that I 
church last Sunday ?"’ 

“In ehureh!" echoed 
“O, vou must be joking!’ 

“One has odd dreams in church, you 
know. [| am a very visionary unpractical 
sort of person; and I like to see how poo- 
ple take «a sermoa. By the bye, you did 
not go wo sleep.” 

“T never saw you,” she said shyly. 

‘Miss Carden, will you not give me this 
dance?" asked a little timid inan, leaning 

loverthe piano to address her; and Joan, 
looking up, saw the eligible widower with 
eight children, Mr O'ibrian, and, by force 
of contrast with M. Meunier, ber little inof- 
fensive adimirer did not perhaps shine at 
his best. 

Shecould well refuse; but she regretted 
losing the conversation of her interesting 
companion. As Joan moved and took her 
partner's arin, the crituson-hearted rome, #0 
carelully fastened in lier hair by her cousin, 
Slipped from the old-fashioned diamond 
amiyrette on to the seatshe had jast vacated. 
M. Meumer picked it up, sniffed its delicate 
frayranece, and then cooly walked away 
with it towards the dining room, where 
claret-cup and refreshments were served. 

“Should it be the rose of destiny !"’ he 
muttered, touching its leaves. “She's really 
a dear little girl.” 

After waltzing vigorously with Mr. 
O'Brian, Jou and her partner entered the 
dining roou:, and, as Joan sipped her claret, 
she found M. Meunier again by her side. 
She was half fascinated by those sombre 
ardent «ves and the low voles, so different 
fron Mr. O' Brian's, that had a powerful 
dash of Paddy's brogue.- 

“IT see you love dancing. Are you fond 
of sketching? Do you paint or draw?” 

“A little.” (If a voung lady painted as 
well as Kosa Bonheur, or sang ike Mali 
bran, she would alwave say ‘a little.’*) 

“Would you permit me the pleasure of 
giving you some lessons? [aim an artist.” 

Joan found her breath comuny quicker. 
Watching her at chureh, and now anxious 
to give her lessons! What would her cousin 
say ? 

She fancied there was an amused twinkle 
in the Rev. Temple Piggott’s eves, as he 
passed them; while Mr. O'Brian sighed 

| quite volubly, and helped his hostess tw the 





watched you in 


Joan, blushiny. 
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Presenting the Bridé! 
meeta with unqualified praise, as we ex- 
pected and it deserves, from all who have 
seen it. Itoertainly should give satisfaction 
for it is emphatically the Best, HANDSOMEST 
and MOST VALUABLE PREMIUM EVER OF- 
FERED. 

Io estimating the value of this superb pic- | 
ture, don’t compere it in your mind with 
any chromo you have ever seen. We say 
emphatically, such a work of art as | 
thie was never before offered as a Premium | 
Gift Wy any pyblishers in the world. 

We mean every word we say about i; we 
guerantée it to be all we claim for it; we | 
quurantee that yow cannot buy it for gt | 
anywhere; and as evidence of the truth of 
our statements, we want it distinctly under- | 
atuod that any subscriber who sends 
for Tus Post one year and the premium | 
“Presenting the Bride," f dissatisfied with 
the premium may return i to us and we will | 
cancel hia subscription and return hts money 
promptly. In Not Tuis “ A SQuaRxK OF- 
FER?" | 

ALL SHOULD REMEMBER THAT 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE" IS ONLY 
OFFERED TO THOSK WHO SEND US | 

2 FOR A YEAR'SSUBSCRIPTION AND | 
FIVE THREE-CENT STAMPS TO PAY | 
POSTAGE AND PACKING ON PRE- 
MIUM, 

Club subscribers must also pay as above | 
to be entitled to this Premium. 

Change of Address. 
Subscribers desiring their address changed, will 


please give their former postoffice as well as their 
present addreas, 








Hew te Hemit. 
Payment for THe Post when sent by mall should | 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafte, Wheo 
aetther is obtainable, send the money in a reg- 
istered letter, Every postmaster in the country ie 
required to register letters when requested. Fail- 
tng to receive the paper within @ reasonable time af | 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
ehether you sent cash, check, money order, or regts- 
teret letter. 
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In every case send as your full name and address | 
if you wish an answer. If the information desired tm | 
not of general interest, so that we can answer In the | 
paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mail. | 

Address all letters to | 
THE SATURDAY EVEXING PORT, 

(Leck Box &) , 
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New PUBLICATIONS. 
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“SHIP AHOY !”’ 

In this number of Taz Post we present 
to our readers the opening chapters of a new 
story, by the well-known suthor, George 
Manville Fenn, entitled “Sarr Anor!"’ 
Those who have read “‘Under Wild Skies,”’ 
and ‘‘Beneath the fiea,”’ from the same pen, 
need no assurance of the absorbing interest 
of the’ present work, and to others we can 
commend it as one of the best tales its gifted 
author hasever written. 

ALL LL 
THE HAPPINESS OF OTHERS. 
Do ali that liesin your power to add to 

the ness of your friends to-day.” Even 
though it be but little, neglect it not. Do 
not wait unti) next month, or next week, 
noreven until to-morrow., thinking you 
will be more able, for they may not be here 
then. Though it be but a flower by the 
wayside, if it bath beauty and fragrance, 
pluck it and hand it to your fellow-traveler; 
for if you wait to do great things for him, 
he may have fallen from your side and dis- 
appeared forever before you will have done 
aught to gladden his heart. ‘‘Seize the 
pleasures of the transient day,”’ says the 
epicure; and it is right to bear in mind that, 
the day is transient, and to seize its pleas- 
ures ere they fiy; but not so much for your. 
self as for your friends. Do your acts of 
kindness before you sleep, because when 
you awaken it may be too late. Nothing 
so assuages even the bitterness of parting 
by death as the consciousness of having left 
nothing undone, little or great, that lay in 
our power, to bring a smile to the face, or s 
cheerful feeling to the heart of those who 
have gone before us. 

But this regard for the happiness of others 
does not imply that we should always sacri- 
fice principle as well as ourselves. There 
ie right and wrong, & yes and no, in every- 
thing. And this latter is worth mention- 
ing, for it has an important bearing on life. 
When a man has made up his mind to do, 


or not to do, a thing, he should have the | 


pluck to say eo plainly and decisively. It is 
a mistaken kindnese—if meant for kindness 
—to meet s request which you have deter- 
mined notto grant, with, ‘I'll see about 
it, or ‘I'll talk the matter over,’’ or, ‘‘I 
cannot give you a positive answer now; call 


in a few days and I'll Tet you know.”’ It | 
| may be said, perhaps, that the object of 


these ambiguous expressions is to ‘‘let the 
applicant down easy ;"’ but their tendency is 
to give him useless trouble and auxiety, and 
possibly prevent his seeking what he re- 
quires in a more propitious quarter until 
after the golden opportunity has passed. 
Moreoves, it is questionable whether the mo- 
tives forsuch equivocation are as philan- 


thropic as some people suppose. Generally | 


speaking, the individual who thus avoids a 
direct refusal, does so to save himself pain. 
Men without decision of character bave an 
indescribable aversion to say nu. They can 
say no—sometimes when it would be far 
better and more creditable to their courtesy 
aad benevolence to think yes; but they dis. 
like to utter the bold word that representa 
their thoughts. Still, it is always better, 
while doing everything we can for the hap- 
piness of others, never tw lose sight of these 
two little words. 


_ 


SANCTUM CHAT. 








Tae horn of a rhinoceros when cut 
through the middle exhibits on each side the 
rude figure of a man, the outlines being 
marked by small white strokes. 


Tae Postoffice Department of Germany 
has adopted and uses postage stamps whose 
colors can be canceled by water. This pre- 
vents fraud, for ae soon as the stamps are 
washed, the color is obliterated. 


Tas. London Review remarks that as 
thingsare at present there, the speculative 
philosopher may well cease to. wonder that 
the sun never sets on the great empire when 
he knows that upon London, her capital, 
the sun is never seen to rise. One week lately 
with the sun seventy six hours on the hori- 


zon, the duration of sunshine in London | 


was twelve minutes only. 


Tus Wood River region of Nevada is | 
destined to be the most popular part of the a serious question whether 


“ 


country with a vast number of estimadle will not render it necessary 
if the report is true that some pe- ; 
: of the climate is able tu raise a lux- 


of-hair upon the baldest head, 


Is ie said that'several heads which last spring | brought home to the 


a at dee 
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were utterly Uestitute of hiteute covering, | road. .erimes. seem ‘to. be on the i 


have astonished their Owners by developing | Every one who gets into en empty 


a new crop of hardy locks. 


Tux census figures increase in interest’ 
| The growth of the population in forty yesrs 
| from 17,006,453 to 50, 154,883 fs in itself s 
startling fact. There are few people who 
“are fully conscious that we have now nearly 
| 19,000,000 more inhabitants than when the 
civil war with the South was begun, but it 
‘jistrue. In ten years we have gained some- 
| thing over 11,000,000. 


| It is a long time since the claim could be | 


put forward that cotton is king in America. 
| Hay, even, is greater as a crop, and cotton 
| is but fourth among the great agricultural 
staples. In 1880 corn was the chief pro- 
| duct of the [Jnited States fields, its value 


| being 9679,714,490. Wheat followed at 


| $475, 201,850; hay was next at36371,611,064, 
| while the value of cotton was “but 8 little 
more than a third of that of corn, being 
| but $280, 266,212. 


Tux trying nuisance of single horse bob- 
| tail cars has at length roused the people of 
Brooklyn, and a large number of patrons of 
street cars have banded together to refuse 
to pay fares except to a conductor, and de- 
ride the driver's invitation to step up and 
put their money into the box. The compa- 
nies are having & hard time of it, as, during 
the strike, of course, unscrupulous persons 
ride free, only the more respectable ones 
leaving their money on the caf seats to be 
collected by the driver at theend of the trip. 


One, and perhaps the chief, reason for 
the immense immigration to this country 
may be found in the fact that in Europe 
| there is one soldier to every 110 of popula- 
| tion. In the United States we have one 
soldier to every 2,000 people. The area of 
the United States is almost double that of 
Europe, but we ha¥¢ only seventeen inhab- 
itants to the square mile, against 145 in Eu- 
rope. In such facts as these will be found 
the reason why seven hundred thousand 
men and women found their way across the 
| Atlantic to our shores in 1881. 





THERE is a religious sect in England 
known as ‘God's Peculiar People,’’ and 
very peculiar people they sare. At an in- 
| quest upon the body of a boy belonging to 
this sect, who died of confluent small-pex, 
it appeared that no physician was sum- 
moned, but that an elder severa) times laid 
his hands upon the boy’s head. The family 
went from the bedside to their daily occu- 
pations, ignoring the danger of spreading 


contagion, and considering medical aid su- | 


derfluous so long as they had faith in God. 
The jury found a verdict of madslaughter 
against the boy's father, and he was com- 
mitted for trial. 


_ does so at the tisk of & man following hin 
and cutting bis throst. The appliances {- 
stopping the trainin case of assault are ab. 
solutely useless, unless the criminal be og 
utter fool, for he could easily plan his 4. 
tack in a manner to, hinder his victim frog 
touching the-ignal. -A murderer in 
nine cases out of ten escape by jumping out 
of the car when the train is slacking up. 


It has been calculated by a recent writer 
on vital stetistics,that of tem children born in 
Norway a little over seven reach their twen. 
tieth. year; that in England and the United 
| States somewhat less than seven reach that 

stage, that in France ogly five reach it, and 
in Treland less than five. He tells us that 
in Norway, out of 10,000 born, rather more 
than one out of three” reaches the age of 
seventy; in England one out of four; in the 
United States, if both sexes be computed, 
less than one outof four; in France less thag 
one out of eight, and in Ireland less thay 
one out of eleven, and he adds this signif. 
cant computation, based on what may be 
called the commercial view of the vita) 
question. In Norway the average length 
of life of the effective population is 89 and 
rather more than o half years, in England 
354 years, in France nat quite 33 year 
and inireland not quite 29 years. Thus 
comparing the best with the worst of a scale 
of vitality, in which both are bad, in Nor 
way the proportion of the population that 
reaches 20 survives nearly 40 years, or four- 





the wealth of the community, while in Ire. 
land the same proportion survives less than 
29, or considerably under threée-fifths of the 
effective period. 

A Goop many people spend all their lift 
hunting for a place in the world that 
were never intended to fill. They never 
settle down to anything with any sort of 
restful or contented feeling. What they ar 
doing now is not by any means the work 
that is suited to their abilities. They have 
a sunny idea of a very noble life which they 
would like to reach, in which their powers 
would have free scope, and where they 
| could make a very bright record. But in 
their present position they Cannot do much 
of anything, and there is little use of try- 
ing. Their life is a humdrum and prosy 
outline, and they can accomplish nothing 


- 





tented with their own lot, and sighing for 
another; and while they sigh the yearn 
glide away, and soon they will come to the 
end, to find they have missed every oppor- 
tunity of doing anything worthy of a mw 


' tional being on the passage to eternity. The 


| truth is, one’s vocation is never some far-off 


| THE lumber of the future may be made. 


of straw. 
| better class, as there seems to be no neces- 
sity of introducing knots and shakes into 
the artificial material. 


in width. The cost is such as to compete 
, With better or finished grades of pine, and 


the locality or grade of competition cannot | 


vary much, for straw is usually cheap where 
lumber is cheap. Some samples recently 
exhibited hold a nail as well as wood, are 
susceptible to high finish, and can be pol- 
ished to any extent desired. 

A NEw method of municipal transporta 
tion is about to be tested in Boston. By 
means of a system of coupons, which will 
be ultimately sold at the railroad stations, 

_ the passenger, upon his arrival in Boston, 
can take a coupe, especially reserved for 
him, and be conveyed directly and speedily 
to any part of the city desired. No atten- 
tion to his baggage will be required, as that 
will be provided for by the company, and 
will foliow him at once to his hotel, resi- 
dence, or office, as ordered. The company 
is now completing the details of the ar- 
rangement, and already has contracted for 
| the construction of several elegant coupes. 
o 


| adopt the long American railroad carriages. 






It is to compete with that of the | 
| comes to our hand but brings us the possl- 


impossibility. It is always the simple round 
of duties that the passing hour brings. No 
day is commonplace if we only have eyes 
to see its splendor. There is no duty that 


' bility of kingly service. 


It is manufactured | 
into any desired length, from twelve feet | 
upward, and as much as thirty-two inches | 


Tue total number of persons killed by 
snakes and wild beasts in the several Pro 
| vinces of India daring 1881 has gradaally 
| increased from 19,278 in 1876 to 21,990 in 
1881. The largest number of deaths 0 
curred in Bengal and the Northwestern 
Provinces and Oude, in which Provinces 
the deaths during the year aggregated i1,- 
857 and 5,285, respectively. In Bengal 
10,064 deaths were caused by snake-bites 
and 359 persons were killed by tigers; 
in the Northwestern Provinces and Qu 
4,723 persons died from snake-bites, and 
265 were killed by wolves. The total num 
ber of persons killed by wild beasts sad 
venomous snakes during the year 1880 was 
21,990. The increase was common to sll 
| Provinces, except British Burmsh. - 
| number of cattle killed increased from rf 
| 830 in 1875, to 55,911 in 1879, and 58, 306 
| 1880, (exclusive of the figures for Mys#m™ 
| where. the deaths in the previous ap 

amounted to 5,899.) The total apts 4 

wild animals destroyed*has fallen yesr wn 

year from 24,459 in 1876 to 1880, end 14% 

| in 1881. The number of snakes es 
com 

destroyed was 211,775, as mot ast 








ENGLISH papers say it is really becoming | 131,927 in the ptevious year, punsiber 
public safety | being mainly due to the very sere led in 
for them to | (177,070) of snakes which were KIM 


the Bombay Presidency. The total enous’ 


Now that the facility of committin 
g theft or | paid as rewards for the destruction 
murder upon isolated passengers has been ea er een as compared we, 
Criminal classes, rail- | the previous year. 


fifths of the effective period, to contributete - 


worthy or beautiful. So they go on, discon . 
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BY MARGCERITE. 





rew beside the way, & blossom blue, 

at matched its color with the azure sky; 

4 once acareless traveler, passing by, 

tooped to grasp the treasure where it grew ; 

Then left It, pondering on its lovely hue, 
But thinking, ‘*No, not now; some other day 
I'll claim the treasare when I come this way 

And so he bade the dafnty thing adiea, 


One day, long after, came the traveler back, 
Seeking te flower, with eager look aud tread, 

In vain. No blossom smiled along the track ; 
The little flower that he had left was dead, 

Are themes like this, then, worth the poct's art ? 


What if the little blossom were a heart ! 


ie 
Th 
An 
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The Rose of Destiny. 


BY ANNABEL GRAY. 
o 








CHAPTER f. 
JOAN. 


HE WAS a thorough girl, no mistake 
N about that, with dark, b wavy 
\ ) hair, and eyes that change from blue to 
black in anger or mirth—storimy eyes, 
as emotion swayed their owrer, rev ing 
with instantaneous flash either the joy or 
sorrow ot the soul. ; 

She was called Joan Carden, and she 
lived with a cousin, poor as herself, at a 
tuindle down old mansion called Ravens- 
dale, not more than — inifes from Dub- 
lin. It wasa wonderful old place with a 
history—a moat, a ghost, a end, and a 
picture gallery. 

In this gallery dead and gone Challoners 
faced each other froin panelled walls; gen- 
tlemen in doublets and brocaded wuist- 
eats, and ladies in the costumes of Queen 
Annie's reign; girl-children with mourn- 
ful old-world taces, and boys who looked as 
if they had lived centuries before the glo- 
ries of cricket or football were revealed. 

Little Joan, lonely herself, got into the 
habit of pitying these looking 
specimens of juvenile humanity. She 
would sit hour after hour among the family 
portraits of the Challoners when the moon 
was at its full, and waten the spiral points 
of the fir-trees waving over the cracked sky- 
light, under which a musician's gallery bad 
been built. 

She knew a good deal of the history and 
legends of the Challoners, and had as a 
child wept over the effigy in marble of a 
sorrowful noseless knight in the chapel, a 
gentleman who had clearly *donethe State 
some service’ in histime. “Ah, dear peo- 
ple, dear people!" she would say, gazin 
thouzhtfully at the ladies in wder an 
patches, and the gentlemen in those curious 
waistcoats, ‘‘were vou very strict, I wonder, 
with the sad fueed children, whose grand- 
children now are quite old people? Did 
thev ever make duiny-chaina, and romp 
with their dogs, and feed their pets in the 
stable and poultry yard, or seamper about 
the fields on ponies? I’m afraid, judging 
from the impression they inade on the ar- 
tist who painted them, that those melan- 
eholy kids had the reverse of a jovial time 
of it.” 

And Joan, rejoicing that she lived in the 
sensible nineteenth century, would rush 
into the fresh air, and stumble over cones 
and furze-roots, and disduining gloves and 
uinbrellas, wonder over the mountains, re- 
velling in the beauty of the romantic scen- 
ery of the district; Trish to the finger-tips 
in her physical wildness and passionate 
love of nature and liberty; watching the 


bee on the bloom of a flower, or the sky-. 


lark soaring to heaven, with theeye of an 
artist and the sou) of a poet. 

To-day Joan was in the stable yard,a 
Inoss-grown deserted place, where cre hago 
disported themselves, and a fine black re- 
triever, Joan's especial dearest pet, was al- 
lowed free range. 

She was holding out her hands, coaxing 
her doves to alight on her shoulder or 
breast, and inade a picture lovelier by far 
than any in the gallery, with ‘her brilliant 
compiexion and the wavy brown bair olown 
across her forehe wd. 

“It will be hard t» say good-by to Ravens- 
dale,” muttered Joan, glancing at its quaint 
turreted towers. “I love every blade of 
grass, every stone and flower on the dear 
old place: but if it’s true that Mr. Chal- 
loner ineans to return soon, and is selling 
off all his Irish lands, we shall of course 
have to turn out; nv help for it.” 

She loved the old decaying place; she 
cared, too, for the tenants, who never 
thought of paying their rent, and had 
nearly murdered Patrick O’Grady, Mr. 
Challoner’s agent, when he had endeaver- 
. to collect suine rents that were loug over- 
due. 

Joan was on good terms with the little 
babies and shoeless children squatting out 
in the sun, tnaking mud-pies, and begging 
for apples as she passed by; even the pig 
seemed to welcome her with an 
tive grunt; while the mothers, leaving 
their washing-tnbs or lace-making for a 
'ninute, would curtay to her at the door of 
their inud-cabins, and say : 

“Och, thin, and shure it’s plased, Miss, 
+ —_ see ver shudder; for what'll we 

* without yer? And it’s ha may ye 
be in yer life and love!’’ rr 4 

For the Irish are noth 
tal. Life and love—life, fades like a 
flowers, and love, which is its breath—when 
would ber soul awake to a knowledge of 
the meaning of either ? 

Joan was never weary of her pleasant out- 
door excursions amid the woods, fields, 


forests; the mountains were to her like | change, dear, secing that aT likely | 
" ng you'll very likely | or keen 
familiar have te be a governess after Christinas; at | 


dear friends. Careless of all ex- 
posure to the weather, indifferent as to her 


if notsentimen- | 


personal ce, defiant of frec 
she would clint) and walk and ran wien 
the Ci! and paliedcs of a mountaineer ac- 
custom e eurand s 

she Memeneaee ublimity of 

And these blue Irish mountains set 
every poetical fancy at work—elevated her 
mind, as everything grand and infinite in 
nature must ever do. ; 

The cousin Joan had lived with from her 
infancy was called “old Miss Carden,” not 
thatahe was by any means an « nar- 
ph but in order to distinguish her from 

Both were on sufferance at Ravensdale. 
The Chailoners were an eccentric fainily, 
; and the only surviving member was sup- 
posed to surpass all his predecessors in eo- 
centricity. 

He was like the ‘“‘wandering Jew"'—here, 
there, and everywhere. Old Miss Carden 
had been his favorite aunt's dru and 
companion; and when his aunt diod, he 
told her to go and live at Ravensdale. His 
agent called from time to time, demanded 
a listof her bills, and d them, to the 
good womnan’s unutterable astonighment. 

“When are we to leave?’' she asked, a 
me and a half ago, in writing to her pa- 
ron. 

“Stay und take care of Ravensdale as 
long a8 you like, only, for Heaven’s sake, 
don't worry me, was the answer. 

Little Joan had been staying with her at 
the time of Mr. Challoner’s relation’s death, 
and the child, who was utterly destitute 
and an orphan, had remained with her ever 
since; and now a rutnor had arisen that 
Mr. Challoner, disgusted at his tenant’s be- 
havior, and averse to being made a target of 
himself for a stray bullet, had resolved to 
sell all his Irish estates: 

\ tenantry who decline to pay their 
debts, preferring to murder their creditors, 
are not desirable people to live amongst. 
At one time Mr. Challoner had enjoyed the 
privilege of being considered “good for 
nothing.”” .He quarrelled with his father; 
he pronounced hiinselt, to that worthy gen- 
tleman’s horror, an advanced Liberal; he 
thwarted several of the paternal schemes ; 
he was the author of varivnseutirical poets; 
and was, moreover, a fine essayist, scho- 
larly, epigrammatic, and concise. 

But withal “eccentric ;’’ for instance, he 
fell in love with a beautiful peasant girl, 
insisted on mnarrying her, but did not; he 
lent ridiculously large suins of money to 
friends, who under no possibility could 
ever repay him, and he got into debt. 

But he got out again in his usually bril- 
liant eecentric way; turned artist, painted 


supposed 


natured ple are’ fond of saying, empha- 
tic mistakes. 
A hater, in comparsion, would be 


considered wise. Joan, however, heard a 
very different history of him from her 
cousin. There was another. Guy Challoner 
besides the college rake so often caught in 
flugrante delicto, » man whom dogs and 
horses loved, and to whom women, when 
“pure womanly,” were scared; who did 
unknown good, while being considered a 
cold manof the world; who helped the 
weak, and had given her and her cousin # 
hore here for years. 

Did they not both exist to a great extent 
on his bounty? Her cousin might see w 
the farming of the lands with the sagacity 
and foresight of a man; the butter might 
be of the finest, the fruit, egys, honey, and 
vegetables might be sold to the best ad- 
vantage; but all this did not cover their 
—— 


easy. 

Atter Joan had walked round the stables, 
and patted the old cob and fed him with 
carrots, she wentinto the poultry yard, the 
retriever ut her heels, and here she found 


teathered tribe. 
The dog rushed at old Miss Carden and 


dividing his favors, jumped upon Joan's 
blue-se dress, and was scolded, threat- 
ened and played with, till he seemed on 
the verge of canine deliriuim. 

“I’ve had an invitation for to-night, Joan, 
at the rectory,” Miss Carden said, bolding 
up an envelope with a iarge design, sug- 

ing a coat-of-arinus in pa.e mauve. (Mrs. 
-iggot, the Rector’s wile, was the only 
daughter and heiress of a retired fishten- 
ger in Liverpool; lenee, 
anxious to prove an ancestry.) — 

‘The girls are home for the mid-sammer 
holidays, and have set their hearts on a 
dance. Of course you'll go, child; you love 
dancing ?”’ 

“Ah, don't I, Gip?” cried Joan, pulling 
the retriever’s ears; “literally adore it!” 
and her eyes and lips instantly attest her 
happin 


lady, with delicate features and a withered 
skin. Her dress was neat, and fitted her 
figure pertectly. 

She wore mittens and an apron. She 
clung to a waistband. A small narrow 
black velvet bandeau hovered somewhat 
nearer her forehead than was in accordance 
| with sethetic tastes ; but her every gesture 
' and tone were refined. 

She was more intellectual than intelli- 
gent; and she reflected deeply, and enj ved 
the delights afforded her py the well-Seicct- 
ed books in the library of Kavensdaie. 
| Some indeed thought her too natural and 
| clear-spoken. 

“J’m delighted that you should have a 





any rate, we must look out for « place.’’ 





and sold pictures for his living, and was | 
to be nubody’s enemy but his ; 
own, and a universal genias—both, as good- | 


here were the visits of Patrick O’Grady 
still, the listsofthe bills owing, and Ma | 
Challoner’s checks that made everything | 


“Don't place, cousin," said J The ho watehed J 
‘mn oe ere 


eously ; ‘ne, nor 

like an advertising hx 
Call it an engagement, if like ; 
soinething ‘elegant’ in word, as our 
g00d people bere woul say." 

Miss Carden shook her head. 

“It comes to the same thing In the end 
Joan. I wish you could marry weil and 
escape drudgery.” 

: “Marry well! Yes, 4) my some offers. 

*m always open to an offer, you know. 
Young Todd, the veterinary surgeon; and 
Mr. ‘scurate; and, let me see, peer 
Mr. O'Brian, the widower at the — 
with eight children, all my victimes; 


out of work. | 


the three joined er wouldn't make, to 
my fancy, a man in mind, station, 
or anything else.’’ 

“It may be a case one day of take what 


rou can and be a ae 
Misa Carden, smniling ; “but now it’s about 
time for you to have a cup of tea, and think 
about your dress for the dance. By the bye, 
Joan, what will you wear?” 

“Ah, that’s the question. My wardrobe 
literally groans with costuines; there's the 
black grenadine, with the scarlet bows, $wo 
seasons old; and a white ditto, d 
tailed and done for; a black silk that 
seen better days; and all my gloves are 
odd ones, O cousin dear, what shall I 
wear ?"’ 

A took of mimic horror steals to Joan's 
face. It is a question millions of Eve's 
daughters daily ask, and few under more | 

| 





trying circumstances than heres. 
But as Joan spoke a smile played upon 


there's of 


1 tittiegg him to be an army's cham- 
pion; and when he spoke she could teli his 
voice was grave, dashed al«o with theali 

est foreign accent; but it wae also a 

oud im voice, with # strange persua- 
sive génutlones in it. 

Joan was talking and langhing with her 
young admirer Charlie Piggot, who played 
the violin, when the stranger oaumed over 
the room and sat by her side. Then, as 


to have the pleasure of your acquaintan 
Joan,” said the Rector; and Joan, 
and pleased at having awakened interest in 
any one, bowed her y head demurely, 
while the introd: with M. Meunier 
was gone through. 

The Recor then lef them, and passed on 


to his other guests. 
“Are yon not aig to dance, Miss Car-., 
den ?"’ M. Sounlae 


ed, his eyen travel- 
ling from her slender figure to the deep-red 
rose in her sunny hair. 

“No one has asked me," said Joan navely, 
her color rising again; “and then 1 have 
— just coime.” : 

He looked half inclined to invite her 
himself; but, on second thoughts, preferred 
a lete-a-tete. 

“Have you ever been abroad ?’’ 

“a? o I have a great wish to travel; 


her lips; she was too happy in thinking of | but there is not the slightest chance of 


the dance t» be worried by asimple and un- | thati’’ 


fashionable toilette. 

The two ladies entered the house together 
and Joan was soon on her knees beside an | 
old trunk in her cousin's bedroom, which 
contained various odds and ends of ribbon 
that inight replace with ad vantage the some- 
on faded scariet bows on the black grena- 
dine. 

Miss Carden, after mature reflection, de- 
cided on this particular dress, and — 
sume really splendid brocaded ribbon that 
had belonged to Mr. Challoner’s favorite 
aunt, and, if somewhat out of date in point 
of pattern, was decidedly pretty. 

Joan had no consuming vanity; she 
knew they could not afford to buy more, 
Bridyet had been despatched to the village 
of Ravensdale to buy a pair of new gloves, 
and the old gardener sent in some beau- 
tiful flowers for Joudn’s hair. 

It was towards the end of July, and 
Joan could well see to dress by daylight; 
for she was no West-end beauty, accustom- 
ed tw three “crushes’’ in one night, but a 
wild Irish girl, with a hundred sweet little 
ways only those who lived with her could 
appreciate. 

To Joun a dance was quite an event, even 
one 80 siople and impromptu as that ar- 
ranged at the rectory. 

Old Miss Carden stitched away at the 
bows, and made Bridget bring an iron with 
which the creases in the dross were straight- 
ened, while Joan darted off to her little 
room and ae pe t» dress ber hair. 

Suddenly she appeared before her cousin, 
holding a wicker basket of flowers in her 
hand, A ray of evening sunlight felb upon 
her as she stood in the centre of her cous- 
in’s bedroom, her hair about her shoulders, 
while she tried the effect of some pale-pink 
roses before the looking-glass, 

“Are they not lovely?” she cried, resting 
acrimnson rose on her lips, and throwing 
the others aside. 
the pale roses or this ?”’ 

Miss Carden put on her spectacles, shook 
her head at the simaller flowers, thought 


they looked shaky and would all fall to | 


pieces with the warmth of the room, and 


' finally fastened the deep-hearted rose in 


her cousin completely surrounded with a , 


nearly knocked her over, and laid his nose | 
inthe warm palin of her band, and then, | 


was particularly 


ess. 
id Miss Carden was a little bird-like 


her vonng cousin’s hair with an old-fieth- 
ioned diamond atgrette—a partins wilt from 
Mr. Challoner’s aunt. 

“Tt matebes the ribbon, dear,’ she said 
approvingly, as Joan reappeared in her 
black grenadine. “T'tm afraid Bridget has 
bought too large gloves; but you must 
inake the best of theim.”’ 

Joan laughed again, kissed her cousin, 
and ran down the stairs, hurmming an old 
Irish air under her breath ; sprang into the 


ear, and was driven rapidly along the white 


winding road to the rectory. 

Mrs. Piggott caine out to weleome her 
with a considerable rustle of silks and laces 
—all her costumes came direct from Paris, 
and were the envvand adiniration of the 
whole country; then Joan was conducted 
up-stairs to take off her wraps, and found 
several voung ladies had arrived. 

The Misses Piggot were playing a duct— 
a dashing quadrilie on the trichord grand — 
when Joan was conducted to the drawing 
rooin by Master Piggut, a youth of four- 
teen, who had disfigured himself by a large 
white ehoker, which flapped under his left 
ear, and pave him a somewhat inebriated 
pf em 

Joan's heart beat quickly as a battery of 
eves was turned on her; she felt her color 
rise. People who stay much at home are 
often morsidly sensitive on these occasions; 
and she was only a country girl of eighteen 
suminers, feeling painfully insignificant by 
the side of fashionable Mrs. Piggot in Hon- 
iton laee and heliotrope satin, and her 
daughters in pale-blue and creain-colored 
silks. 

As she took a seat—as much out of sight 


as she could find—she was conscious of a | 


pair of dark eyes resting on her face—eyes 
with an amused look in them, that yet had 
for Joan a certain charin. 


There was an indefinable expression of | 
| interest and amusernent mingled in these 


glances, as if by some subtle intel lectuality 
ption the person read her con- 


| dence. 


, amused at her girlish attem 


“Which shall 1 choose, | 


fusion, and und that nodes difi- 







She ke quietly, without the faintest 
tinge of bitternens. 

“After all, ono never knows," he said, 
smniling; ‘the most extraordinary and un- 
expected things ure happening every day.” 

“But when oue's life » in a groove, and 
when there is no possibility or the slightest 
workings of any romance of Fate?" 

There was an abrupt and unex 
emotion tn Joan's voice that gave bim, with 
his fine puetic instincts and perceptions, an 
inkling ef some inner mental struggle. 

“The unforeseen resenblee to my mind 
something like a golden empyrean, which 
lift us poor eastaes from earth when we 
least expect it; for, instance, what more ex- 
rane | and unexpected than love at 
tirst sight?’, 

“I don’t believe in it,’ said Joan, hesitat- 
ing, and rather bewildered at the asser- 
tion. 

“Why not? Don't entirely repudiate the 
sweet delusion, or else where would all our 
inost charming fictions vanish? and, in- 
deed, truth is stranger than fiction.”’ 

‘There were certainly Romeo and Juliet," 
said Joap, longing now tw talk; she had 
read rather more than the average girl, and 
she did not wish him to think ber an ignor- 
amus. 

“And hosts of others. But women have a 
wonderfully elastic faculty of forgettinu— 
do you not think sv? of slipping away from 
burdens and inemories that wound." 

“I don't know,” she said nervously. ‘I 
thougut it was generally the other way—I 
inean that it was mon who get over things." 

He smiled again, and stroked his beard. 
Frenchinen were considered critical over 
inatters of the wilette. Was be secretly 
at finery? 
She faneied the old-fashioned ribbon bows 
amused him. Aud then he said, as she 
looked away : 

“Do you know that I watched you in 
church last Sunday ?"’ 

“In ehureh!"’ echoed Joan, 

“O, you must be joking!’ 

“One has odd dreams in church, you 

know. IL am a very visionary unpructical 
sort of person; and I like to see how pev- 

ple take a serinua. By the bye, you did 

not go to sleep.”’ 

“T never saw you,” she said shyly. 
‘*Miss Carden, will you not give me this 
dance?” asked a little timid inan, leaning 
| overthe piano to addrew ber; and Joan, 
looking up, saw the eligible widower with 
eight children, Mr O'Brian, and, by force 
of contrast with M. Meunier, her little inof- 
fensive adinirer did not perhaps shine at 
his best. 

She could well refuse; but she regretted 
‘losing the conversation ot her interesting 

companion. As Joan moved and wok ber 

partner's arm, the criimson-hearted rose, so 
carefully fastened in her hair by ber cousin 
‘slipped from the old-fashioned diainond 
aiyrette on to the seutshe had jast vacated. 
_M. Meunier picked it up, sniffed its delicate 
' fragrance, and then cooly walked away 
with it towards the dining room, where 
clarct-cup and refreshments were served. 
‘Should it be the rose of destiny!" he 
muttered, tonching its leaves. ‘She's really 

a dear little girl.” 

After waltzing vigorously with Mr. 

O' Brian, Joan and her partner entered the 

dining room, and, as Joan sipped her claret, 

she found M. Meunier again by her side. 

She was half fascinated by those sombre 

ardent eves and the low voice, so different 
‘from Mr. O’Brian’s, that had a powerful 

dash of Paddy's brogue.- 
“I see you love dancing. Are you fond 
of sketching ? Do you paint or draw?” 
“A little.” (If a young lady painted as 
| well as Kosa Bonheur, or sang like Mali- 
bran, she would always say ‘a little.’’) 

“Would you permit me the pleasure of 
giving you some lessons? I ain an artist." 

Joan found ber breath coming quicker. 
| Watehing her at church, and now anxious 
to give her lessons! What would her cousin 


say ? 

| Bhe fancied there was an amused twinkle 
‘fn the Rev. Temple Piggott’ eves, as he 
| pamsed them; while Mr. O'Brian sighed 
| quite volubly, and helped his hostess to the 


blushing. 
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@rumetick in mistake for a liver-wing, #0 
em Ne ph Ag 

l ask my cousin,” said Joan shyly, 
her senses grow somewhat bewildered ; 
and then saw her rose in a glassof wa 
ter at his elbow. 


“But I may call to-morrow, may I not?” 
he pleaded. “Mrs. Piggott shall bring me, 
that will be best."’ 

“My rose!" cried Joan, touching the 

“Why, that is it!'’ pointing to the 
flower. 


“You will not take it away,’ he whisper- 

y~!, “there are plenty more in Ravens- 
e."’ 

After that he moved from her sicle, taking 
the flower with bim; and Joan was alone. 

She saw the mysterious stranger no more 
that night, till the car arrived and she stood 
cloaked and hooded on the step ready Ww re- 
turn home. 


*(Jood-night, Miss Carden,” he said, ad- | 


vancing and shaking ber hand, ‘‘or rather 
au revoir!" 

When Joan returned home, she hurried 
to her cousin and gave hera graphic account 
of the evening's ainusement. 


“Somebody kept the rose, and some- | 


body's going to call to-morrow, who saw the 
in church on Sunday. Coasin, we've act- 
nally flirted !"’ 

Jo to bed, you silly child,” said old Mins 
Carden, kissing her, ‘‘and I'll send Bridget 
to you withacup of tea the first thing. 
Don't hurry up on any account." 

Joan flew to her little room, drew the dia- 
mond aigrette from her wavy tresses,and 
smoothed out the old-fashioned ribbon bows 
on her dress. 

What could he mean? It was wonder- 
ful—impossible. Love at first sight? She 
wasn'tin the least like Juliet, who always 
had seeined rather too gushing to quite aat- 
isfy Joan, a girl who put her heart too much 
forward. 

“It's all nonsense, of course; but how 
handsome, how interesting, he is; a voico 
like music!" muttered Joan, as she laid her 
head on her comma, while later on the 
ebildtike breathing that stole from her part- 
ed lips was here and there broken with 
vague muruiurs; and in her dreains she 
was kissing the leaves of a rose that wan- 
dering rays of moonlight shone upon—rays 
that beained also on the dark noble face of 
one who siniled, 


CHAPTER IT. 
IN THE PICTURE GALLERY. 


MEUNIER was as good as his word; 

he called at Ravensdale the follow- 

e ing day, accompanied by his hostess, 

rs. Piggott, whose visits to Miss Carden 
were generally fow and far between. 

They invariably differed on questions of 
dogina, Mise Carden mentally Ucketing 
the Rector's wife as a good-natured hy po- 
crite, whose outward and visible form was 
the embodiment of fashion, but whose in- 
ward and spiritual grace was not lit with the 
light of holy charity. 

She swept into the drawing-room of Ra- 
vensdale in an elegant morning-dress of 

ray cashinere, trinmed with old lace, fol- 
owed by the French artist, her guest and 
friend, who saluted Miss Carden with re- 
apectful Interest and curiosity; and then 
his eyes traveled round the room in search 
of Joan. Mra. Piggott plunged in medias 
rea before Miss Carden could get in a word. 

“I know how you and dear Joan are situ- 
ated,"’ she said, vigorously fanning herself, 
with a consciousness of being ultimately 
bored by her visit, “the great uncertaint 
of both vour positions here—that is why 
think she would do well to profit by M. 
Meunier’s kind offer of instruction and as- 
sistance. Joan herself has told me that. it is 


more than probable, atler Christinas, she | 


must seek a situation; and she really has 


‘a pretty taste for drawing. 


“[ wish Ada and Ciwendoline had the 
sarno—I do indeed. You must really allow 
me the pleasure of purchasing those two 
water-colors of Joan's reprenting Kavens- 
dale by moonligtit."’ 

M. Meunier tidgeted somewhat on his 
chair, siniled, adinired hts finger-nails, and 
examined a large smiling angel in terra- 
outta on a cabinet. He pitied Mra. Piggott 
for her want of tact and taste; he saw the 
ovlor rise in the elder lady's thin cheek. 


“Ido not know if Joan will part with 
thein,”’ old Miss Carden sald quictly; “she | 


values them highly. She will keep thein 
always to remind her of Ravensdale.”’ 

Miss Carden involuntarily glanced to- 
wards M. Meunier as she spoke, and he, 
glad of an “penny to be heard, said: 

“Truly. ow nice of her, It is a fine 
sentiment So care for one’s boime."’ 

“It is not her home," explained Miss 
Carden; ‘‘we are merely taking care of it 
on sufferance during Mr. Chailouer’s ab- 
sence trom Ireland." 

“Indeed. Is Mr. Challoner about to re- 
tara se0n ?"’ 

“So they say,’’ here ore Mrs. Pig- 
, peaks “and thatis why I felt anxious dour 


oan should profit by some good drawing | 


leasions; she might enter some school of 
art, you know, by and by, and earn her 
bread by painting. They say pot-bvilers 
often bring in a good suin.”’ 

“My cousin will be a governess; she will 
essay no wild flights of any kind," said 
Miss Carden gravely. ‘But still, I am ex- 
tremely obliged to your triend tor his kind 
offer of instruction; he might give us the 
benefit of his vpinion ing Joan's 
work.” 

At that moment the door softly opened, 
and Joan She had awoke early, 


and taken along rainble by herself 

amid the purple mountains and flower- 
decked fields. There was the faint dreamy 
scent of midsummer in the air; biras were 
fitted from flower to flower; 


singing, bees 


| net a leaf stirred, “ye fanciful imagining 
| of ber girlish brain full sco 
| Joan entered with a fine color on her 
cheeks and a lovely spiritual light in her 
eyes. Did she fora second pause to think 
| that this man, who had #0 mysteriously 
| watched her unseen in church, and talked 
to her the previous night with marked in- 
| terest and sulbtile ardor, already viewed 
_ her with a lover's tenderness and an artist's 
criticism ? i sete te 

Their eyes inet, an n her color 
| changed; a vague delight and sinking of 

the heart set her pulses beating as he re- 
| tained her hand a thought longer than was 
necessary in his own. 

“Will you let me have the pleasure of as- 
| sisting you in your painting?” he asked, 
| smiling down on Joan's shy changing face. 
| “You may find knowledge useful to you in 

after-years."’ 

She glanced appealingly at her cousin, 
who looked considerably mystified and 
surprised. It was like a romance already, 
| awort absurd parody on the Lord of Bur- 
leigh, and everything whiiusical and quixo- 
tic. 

Perhaps, 0 quick are women's instincts, 
| she saw danger in the acquaintance for her 
| young cousin. This was the “somebudy”’ 
who Riad kept the rose,and with whoin 

Joan had confessed wo flirting the previous 
night. 

eMy dear Joan, you must not encroach 
on M. Meunier’s tine; besides, you are not 


! 





im your sketches, and have his opinion of 
their worth.”’ 

“They are simply horrible,” said Joan, 
shrinking from the me of exhibitin 
the contents of her portfolio to the critica 
eye of a trained artist. 

“What. Ravensdale by moonlight bhor- 
rible?’’ he asked, lifting his glass and again 
carelessly scanning the angel in terra- 
cotta | 

“Why, how did you hear of that?” she 
cried, her voice slightly trembling. 

‘Through me, my dear girl,” t n Mrs. 
Piggott, Anding herself over-looked. “I 
with to purchase your sketches and hang 
them up in dear bey ae sanctum; the 
girls say they are quite lovely.” 

Looking very beautiful in her hesitation 
and timidity, Joan at last fetched her port- 
folio and exhibited her drawings. 

They were clever, he saw that at a glance, 
spirited, and true to nature; but they were 
crude and even careless in their treatinent, 
and yet they pleased him. 

The first was a sketch of the sea; angry 
and rapid clouds swept over the heaving 
waters, the light falling here and there on 
a ship, disabled and disinasted, with the 
| lifeboat in the distance pushing off to suc- 

cor the crew. 

The chief beauty of the picture was in 
| the movement of the heavy rolling break- 
| ors, the dark expanse of sky, and the sug- 

gestion of the storm. 
| ‘The ship and the lifepoat were utterly out 
of drawing; and the attempt to represent a 
| corpse floating by the vessel ended in a 
| failure that was almost grotesque. 
|} ‘it has merit,"’ he said quietly, replacing 
it; **but you want to work and study more. 
These water-color sketches of Ravensdalo 
are deeidedly the best you have yet attempt- 
ed; that moonlight on the ivy towers is ex- 
cellent, one alimost feels conscious of the 
dreamy hush of the summer night. You 
were in love with your sy evidently.” 

*“Ravensdale is to Joan what Ireland is to 
Paddy,’ said Miss Carden rather vaguely ; 
but more reconciled to the stranger since 
| his last speech. 
| “Jt's a pity she will ever have to leave 
| it $”” 
| “Whatever is, is best,’ said poor Joan, 

———— tying the — ot her 
| case; “but still IT should like to have your 
| alvioe and aid, since you are good enough 
| to offer them. I would rather be an artist, 
} 











of course, Uian a governess.’’ 
“I dare say you wouid,” said Miss Car- 
| den rather crossly; she feared Joan might 
have her little head turned and be good tor 
nothing ever after; ‘but the idea is not to 
| be tolerated for a moment.”’ 

“Why not?” asked Mrs. Piggott, amused 
at Miss Carden's wrath. 

“Why not? Because she haus hor bread 
to get, and such notions will unsettle her. 
Artist, indeed !’’ 

“Well, I promise not to let the lessons 
interfere with common rense,’’ pleaded 
Joan. But how could she answer for that, 
| with a vague presentiment of “something 

going to happen’’to her? What could it 
| be? Suppose she had real talent, and 
| there was no need for ber to lead a drudge’s 
| life? 
M. Meunier, watching her with his grave 
, ardent eyes, saw the commencment of a 
| delightful romance, that might, after all, be 
| disturbing to coimmon sense, and convince 
Joan of the truth of his remarks regarding 
the unforeseen. 

After an agitated whisper from Joan in 
old Miss Carden’s ear, Mrs. Piggott, by 
dint of coaxing, reasoning, and persuading, 
induced her to agree to M. Meunier’s pro- 
| posal regarding the drawing lessons. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
SS a 
What a woman doesn’t know she’!l hide. 
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ed, as the great scourge of huinauity ; 

and yet in their formative stages, all Pul- 

monary Complaints may be readily relieved 

and controlled by resorting promptiy to 

Dr. Jayne's Expectorant, a curative spec- 

ially to soothe and strengthen the 

tubes, allay inflammation, and 

pon ye acca oF gy ee 

a ‘or and also for 
Coughs Colds. 





ging to be an artist. You might show | 
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So PREVALENT AND 80 FaTAL has Con- | 
ye beoome, that it is now everywhere | 
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(ur Uonng Folks. 


HER OWN WAY. 





BY PIPKIN. 





LEASE, Aunt Howard, I want to go 
home.”’ 

‘Home already, Louie? Surely n 
are not tired of Beechmount yet,’ rs. 
Howard said, with a smile at ber little 
niece's earnestness. 

“All in good time, dear. Now run away, 
and amuse yourself out of doors; I have 
letters to write."’ 

Louie left the room slowly, and went up- 
stairs to Lhe nursery. 

There was ely there, so she stood at 
one of the windows and looked out, feeling 
very cross,and very iniserable, and un- 
happy; and her cousin Jack had just told 
her it was all her own fault. 

“I'm certain it isn't,"? Louie said to herself 
over and over again; “it’s because Jack is 
so unkind, and won't let medo anything 1 
want to."’ 

Louie had come on a visit to her aunt be- 
cause she was not very strong, and her 
mamma thought that astay in the oountry 
would do her a great deal of good. 

Her own home was in the midst of agreat 
smoky noisy city, and when she when out 
to walk in tue park with her nurse she often 
came homme all grimy from the smoke. So 
that for Louie it should have been a great 
happiness to live in the ye and enjoy 
all the pleasant things at Beechmount. 

There was Bustle, Jack's pony, that her 
uncle was teaching her to ride, and Drowsy 
and Dapple, the two sleek Alderney cows 
that Susan milked; there was a , in 
which she was taken tor a row sometimes, a 
glorious swing in the garden, aud a beauti- 
ful tennis lawn—in fact, there was every- 
thing at Beechinountto make a, little girl 
happy, and her uncle and aunt were always 
planning how to age her pleasure, and at 
the same time inake her wel) and strong and 
rosy; and yet Louie was not happy, and 
wanted to be back again in Greatchester, all 
because she couldn't just have herown way. 
At home she al ways did as she pleased. 

Of course, when she came to hinount 
she thought that she could do just the saine, 
and that Jack would humor her too, but he 
was a wilful boy, who thought girls should 
do as they were told. 

He was a year younger than Louie, but 
he had been away at school, and gave hiin- 
self a great many airs on that account. 

“Come along, Lou, and see my rabbits,’’ 
he said the first day she caine. ‘I have three 
such beauties; but you inusn't touch thein, 
inind, or open the hutch,’ Jack continued, 
As soon as she saw them, however, Louie 
determined to have one of the pretty little 
things for herself. 

“Please, Cousin Jack, I want that white 
one with the brown ears; will you give it 
to me?” 

“You can buy soine, if you want to,’’ Jack 
replied. ‘Those are mine, and you musn't 
touch them.” 

But Louie had already opeged the 
door of the hutch, and seized one, and the 
two others were scampering across the yard 
in a moinent. 

Jack tollowed one, and Snap, hig little 
terrier, chasedthe other, while Louie ran 
away to the house with the poor little crea- 
ture in her arins trembling and panting. 

By the time Jack had secur his one, 
Snap had caught the other, given it a fierce 
little shake, and tossed it aside. 

It did not take him many secunds to fin- 
ish off poor little bunny. 

Just at first Jack could hardly believe 
that the poor thing was dead, and he felt in- 
clined to give Snap a severe beating, but he 
remembered that it was all Louie’s fault. 
So he went in to tell her, and demand back 
the one she had taken. 

He wasonly just in time, for Louie had 
shut the bunny upina box, and in a few 
moments more it would have been smoth- 
ered. 

“The very nicestone is dead, and it’s all 
your fault,"’ he said angrily. 

“I'm not friends with you, Cousin Louie, 
and I won’t play with you any more.” 

And he marched out of the nursery,and 
never came near her again all that evening. 

The next morning Mrs. Howard told the 
children they might gointo tbe garden and 


| help to gather the fruit, and she gave them 


each a little basket. 

But as soon as Louie saw the swing she 
wanted to get into it, and then wan Jack 
to swing her; but as he was busy with fill- 
ing his basket he wouldn't,and then Louie 
went and sat down in a remote corner by 
herself, and mouldn’'t do anything, so that 
she was very miserable and lonely, and 
wished she was back ayain in Greatchester 
where everbody did just what she wanted 
thein to do, 

Mrs. Howar.] supposed it was only one of 
the usual disagreements between the chil- 
dren, of which she thought it best to take no 
notice, a8 they always inade friends of their 
own accord. 

So she sent Louie out to play in. 

Instead < eane out, pe hn sentaion, 
and remained for a little while looking out 
of the window. 

While standing there,she heard the nurse 
and housemaid talking in the next room. 

_ “What avery unhappy child Miss Louie 
is!’’ Mary, the housemaid, said; “she’s al- 
“3 guia ue weutie,” 

“Yes; butit'‘saherown fault,” nurse 
plied. “She always wants her own we, 
and never tl.inks about one else. It will be 
a comfort when she's gone home.” 

That was more than poor Louie could 


bear, 
Pulling ber hat over ber eyes, she ran 


the lawn, never looking 
one was obse her. 

Her only idea was to get back 
chester, where every one was good to her 
and os oan al eon a where they 
were cross, up and selfish 
aa Ay tA), 

jhen she end of the 
the gates met git a so she turned nee 
again, and went for a —- way through the 


downstairs as fast as she could, and anes, 
back to see if any 
to 


f 





| park till she came to the river, and then she 

scrambled over the ror ran along the 

= poor the trees till was quite out of 
reat 





Then, when she looked rourid, she found 
herself in quite a strange place. 

| There were only trees, only green 
| fields as far as she could see,and a white 
| road twisting and turning in the midst of 
| them, bat there was no over the 
| river, #0 she had to keepby the bank til] 
mee wenn and now there was no 
| path, and the way was ve rough 
overgrown wih —~ er and briars br 
scratch or and sharp stones 
hurt her feet. ane == 

At last she sat down on a stone, for she 
didn’t feel able to walk any further, and be. 
gan to think whata foolish little girl she 

ad been not to find out the way before she 
started. 

She had even fo n which side Beech. 
mount was, and there was not a single 
house in sight; nothing but green fie 
and hedges, quiet cows lying down lazily, 
white road in the distance, and the river 
flowing along silently. . 

Laule eched Sway ery before her till 
her began to swim,and everythi 
came confused before her. —_—s 

Then she wees off the stone, and fell 
fast asleep in the path. 

W hen she opened her eyes again she saw 
several people standing round her, but ig 
was too dark to tell who they wereor what 
they were like; she was cold and hungry, 
and shivered with fright, but she ovuld nog 
speak a work for some iminutes. 

At last one of the men shook her gently, 
“Hey, little miss, wake up, and tel] us w 
you are, and where } mv are going," he said, 
putting her on her feet. . 

“I'm Louie Vincent, and I want to go to 
Grea‘ chester,”” she replied, trembling very 
much. 

a? aa can you tell me if this is the right 
wa ” s 

‘“Greatchester! that’s a long distance off,” 
another of the men said. ‘You are nut go- 
ing all that way by yourself?’ 

‘Yes, please, I want to go hoine,” Louie 
sobbed. 

“Then you must come home with me to- 
night, little miss,’’ the nan who spoke firs 
vaid,’’ and we'll see about sending you to 
Greatchester to-morrow. Come,come,don’t 
ery; I'll take care of you.” 

“I don’t wan’t to go with you. I want to 
go home,”’ she cried, now terribly fright 
ened, for she saw that the man wus — 
and common-looking, just like a farm- 
orer, and his hands were very hard and 
dirty. 

“Please let ine go home;”’ and she strug- 
gled to get away. 

**Greatchester is a matter of forty or fi 
miles, inissy ; you can't get there to-night, 
the men replied. “You imust come with 
me, and my missis will put you to 
Come along, now do!” 

“No, no; please let me back to aunt 
Howard if I cannot go home. Please, I 
want to go Beechmount.”’ 

“Eh!’’ orfe of the men exclaimed; “be 
you the little lady ffom the Squire's? Let’s 
take her there, Dick.”’ 

“I’m tired,’ Dick grumbled ; ‘and inay- 
be she don’t belong there at all.’ 

“Yes I do,”’ Leuk ut in eagerly. “My 
uncle and aunt and Cousin Jack live there, 
and I wanted to go home to my own inal 
ina; and—and—I'm very tired.” And she 
began to cry again. 

“Come along, then,”’ one of the men said, 
taking her up in hiv arms. 

So the three nen, who were simply le» 
borers going home from their work on a dis 
tant farin, turned aside, and they carried 
Louie by turns till they reached 
inount. 

There they found the house in the utmost 
confusiun; the servants all rushing about, 
Mrs. Howard ill from fright and anxiety, 
and Mr. Howard just sturting with a party 
of men Ww drag the river. 

Ot course they were all delighted to ge 
the little runaway back again,and the good- 
natured laborers were liberally rewarded, 
and every one was very thankful that mat 
ters were no worse. "4 

Louie’s feet were sadly blistered, and her 
legs sorely scratched ; she was stiff, too, from 
sleepi the damp grass, and had to take 
a good deal of medicine, and keep indoors 
for several days. all 

No one pitied her very much, as it was 
her own fault; but when she was well 
strong, and able to run about agains wes 
very much more amiable and unse » 
she learned that having her own way 
bring more trouble than happiness. 





CONVALESCENT. —The little story is not 
one, of “invented ” nor w re 
Holmes calls an embellished truth, but 
strictly, literally and unvarnishedly = 
A country physician of limited “7 
education, was called to see a Mr. R's 
boy, who was quite ill. He gave ovne mes 


icine and le mising to call agai 
followin mand ste en be arrived pe 
R met him at the and informed val. 


that the child was convalescent. “Comvt, 
the doctor, ‘soon valesoont 
Then if he is that bad off you'll en 
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Want of good sense is the worst of pov- 


erty. 
The great hope of society is individual 


character. 

Politeness is @ wreath of flowers that 
adorns the world, " 

There is no pleasure but that some pain is 
pearly allied to it, 

No conflict is so severe as that of him who 
fights to sabdue himeelf. 

Earnest activity, believe me, always re- 
conciles one with life at last. P 

It is easy to look down on others; to look 
down on ourselves is the difficulty. 

He who builds higher than his neighbors 
is sure to get bis neighbors’ smoke. 


Recreation is not being idle, but casing 
the wearied part by change of business. 

Leisure is sweet to those who have 
earned it, but burdensome to those who get it for no- 
thing. 

Many a foolish man has measured t's 
form in a glass goblet and found ample room to 
epare. . 

Virtue dwells at the head of a river, to 
which we cannot get but by rowing against the 
stream. 

jf a man knew as much about himself as 
he does about his neighbor, he would never speak to 
himself. 

Do not intersperse your Janguage with 
foreign words and high-sounding terms, It shows af- 
fectation, 

Asa malarial air may endanger-a good 
constitution, so bad companions endanger a good 
eharacter. 

The greatest friend of truth is time ; her 
greatest enemy is prejudice ; her constant companion 
is humility. 

The real way to improve the world is not 
to frighten men from getting worse, but to train them 
up to be better. 

Politeness is like an air-cushion—there 
may be nothing solid in it, but it eases the jolts of the 
world wonderfully. 

True bravery is shown by performing 
without witness what one might be capable ef doing 
before all the world, 

The best way to discipline one’s heart 
against scandal isto believe all stories false which 
ought not to be true. 

To be covetous of applause discovers a 
slender merit, and self-conceit is the ordinary at- 
tendant of ignorance, 

Critics are sentinels in the grand army of 
letters, stationed at the corners of newspapers and 
reviews to challenge every new author. 

Our conscience is a fire within us, and our 
sins are the fuel; instead of warming it will scorch us 
unless the fuel be removed, or the heat of it allayed 
by penitential tears, 

When a man speaks the truth you may 
count pretty surely that he possesses most other vir- 
tues. Andif he is found to be antruthful, most other 
vices are near at hand, 

A full-grown lie: Whena child cannot 
answer a question, he never says: ‘*‘Oh, don’t bother 


me now: I'm busy.’’ Only children of a larger growth 
deal in such subterfuges. 


Every human being has a work to carry 
on within, duties to perform abroad, and influences 
to exert, which are peculiarly his, and which secon- 


ecleuce but his own can teach. 
Ilave the courage to admit that you have 
been In the wrong, and you will remove the fact in 


the mind of others, putting a desirable impression in 
the place of an unfavorable one, 


The only rational liberty is that which is 
born of subjection, reared in the fear of God, and 
love of man, and made courageous in the defence of 
& trust and the prosecution of a duty. 


To possess a true-hearted friend is good; 
but to be able to endure, without resentment, the 
conduct of a false-hearted friend is still better; the 
former is a temporary good, the latter eternal. 


Perhaps there are few less happy than 
those who are ambitious without industry, who pant 
for the prize, but will not run the race, who thirst 
for truth, but are too slothful to draw it up from the 


well, 


When the dearest friends we have, out of 
mistaken tenderness, would persuade us to avoid per- 
secution by relinquishing principle and doing ss oth- 
ers do, we should thank them for their love, but with 
unbending decision refuse to be aumbered with the 


world, 


He who diffuses the most happiness, and 
mitigates the most distress, within his own circle is 
undoubtedly the best friend to his country and the 
world, since nothing more is necessary than for all 
men to imitate his conduct, tomake the greater part 
of the misery of the world cease in a moment. 


Economy does not mean simply carefal- 
ness In dress, and making things last as lung as they 
will, but it has a broader than this. Time, 
accomplishments, and opportunities for talents for 
which you will be held respoasible to Him who has 


~~ For this reason try te economize them 
weil, 


Prompt Action in Acute Cases. 

In acute cases, Compound Oxygen has been found 
to act with great promptness. Says one of our cor- 
respondents: ‘*| was suffering from eold at the 
time I received your Trestment—with a pain in the 
bead, sore throat, and violent cough—and kept get- 
ting rapidly worse, tall in a few days I was compelled 
to keep in my bed. In three days I was able to get 
=P, and was entirely over it im less than ten days, 
a that Iam now an invalid at the 
7 “t Of thines, is doing well; and I give the Oxygen 

ue credit.’* Our Treatise on Compound Oxy- 
ecu, containing large reports and full informa: 


ts 





A young lady who was squeezed between 


two freight cars, says it felt like trying pair 
eof new corsets. = — 


Domestic economy is buying twelve 


shilliag shoes for your wife, and twenty-cent ci- 
gars for yourself. 


It hurts a red-headed girl’s feelings to ad- 


dress her in the language of Macbeth, ‘Never shake 
thy gory locks at me.*’ 


A lady lately had her likeness taken by a 
photographer, who excented it so well that her hus- 
band prefers it to the original. It is quiet. 


It is prophesied that immense quantities‘of 
flowers and lace will be used to trim next season's 
bonnets. Now is the time to get a divorce. 


¢ 
No circus is compicte without a beautiful 
woman, and Fegg, whois posted, ways wherever a 
beautiful woman is you may look ont for a circus of 
some kind. 


There is a difference in engagements. In 
&@ naval engagement the fighting begins at once, but 
in matrimony the fighting occurs soon after the en- 
gagement. 


An Ohio girl was vaccinated between the 
shoulders in order to be odd, but she fooled herself. 
Mer twenty-eight days no young fellow could pat bis 
arm around ber. 


It is said that Sullivan has had three of- 
fers of marriage since he pounded Kyan. A woman 


rats, mice and book agents. 


Girls should be careful how they are vac- 
cinated with virus taken from a lover's arm. One at 
East Saginaw has taken to swearing, sitting cross- 
legged, and smoking a briar-rvot pipe. 


That little girl unwittingly gave utterance 
tothe principles of many of her elders when she 
wrote In her composition: ‘*We should make mis- 
takes and tell lies as seldom as is convenient. ** 


A Frenchman says a widow is like a ship 
whose captain has been lost. Thisis a base libel on 
the widow. She is merely like a ship that has lost ite 
second officer, and feels the need of another mate. 


A new washing-machine advertisement 
hasacut representing nicely-dressed young ladies 
crowding around the machine, all apparently eager 
for the privilege of doing the family washing. Very 
gauzy: 

.“There,’’ said Miss Dashlic, as she sealed 
a letter to her lover; ‘‘thatisn’t very bright, but it 
will do for him. Lovers are all alike. If you but 
write to them, they don't care a snap Of the finger 
what you say.’’ 


There was once @ woman who could carry 
an umbrella without scraping the points across the 
face of every person on the same side of the street. 
But she was in a side show, with a circus,. and was 
over seven fect high. 


‘‘Hannah, said a Brodklyn lady to her 
new servant, ‘‘when there is any bad news always let 
the boarders know of it before dinner. Such little 
things make a great difference in the eating in the 
course of a year.’ 


The two friends were discussing theatres. 
**How wide is the stage-opening at Music Hall?'' 
asked one. ‘‘Well, Idon’t know exactly,’’ sald the 
other, ‘*but it is Just the width of a Gainsborough hat 
in the seat in front.*’ 


‘‘Just taste that tea,’’ said old Hyson to 
his better-half, at the supper-table, the other even- 
ing. ‘*Well, there doesn’t seem to be anything the 
matter with it. Ican’t taste anything.*' ‘‘Neither 
can I; and that’s what I’m growling at.’* 


A finely-dresed lady slipped and fell near 
the postoffice recently, and the gentleman who helped 
her to rise, inquired, ‘‘Did you break any boncs, 
madain ?** 
just as mad as if I'd broken a dozen of ‘em.'’ 


The worst cut up man of the hour, ac- 
cording toa Clevelend paper, is that Western re- 
porter who, in desoribing the appearance of the belle 
of the town, ata local pic-nic, intended to say that 
she looked au fait, but of course the types had toget 
it all feet. 


A lady, who had been traveling in Italy, 
was asked by afriend how she liked Venice. ‘Wh, 
very much, indeed, ** was the reply. ‘‘l was unfor- 
tunate enough, however, toarrive there just at the 
time of the heavy floods, and we had to go about the 
streets in boats.’* 


Indianapolis has a girl twenty years old 
who claims the ability to handle and count $1000 in 
small bills infour minutes. That's nothing. There 
are girls in this city that would pay out that sum in 
small bills in two minutes, and make their fathers 
feel awfully downhearted. 


Mrs. Jenkins didn’t present such a grand 
lay out of food, but she contrived to have three fresh 
scandals trotted out during the afternoon, and some- 
how the sewing society went away impressed with the 
idea thatcMrs. Jenkins was splendid at entertaining, 
and that they had a lovely time. 


An Ohio woman, professing to be tired of 
life, threatened to put an end to it whenever she 
could find leisure. Atthe age of # she suddenly found 
that she had finished one piece of work before begin- 
ning another, True to ber word, she swallowed lau- 
danuin without further delay. 


Very kind drug clerk to iittle girl— 
‘*Now, my dear, be sure you tell your papa to take 
this medicine according to the directions on the bot- 
tle; an overdose might affect his brain.’’ Little 
giri—‘‘Oh, I guess there*s nodanger of that, for I’ve 
heard mamma tell him lots of times he never had any 
brains.*’ 

‘The patent tidy fastener’ isa snare and 
a hollow mockery. An instrument has never been 


in its place. When a man can sit on achair ten min- 
utes without getting the tidy under him somewhere, 
or on the floor, he may know that the miliennium is 
only two hours hence. 

“Really, aunty dear—'’ remarked her 
niece to an elderly maiden lady, who is fond of so- 
elety. ‘*B *, my dear,’* replied the aunt, ‘4t ten't 
my fault if gentiemen think me charming, is it?’ 


“Well, no. I suppose that afterso many succegive 
generations of them have told you so, you may be 





tion, vent free. Drs. STARKEY & PALRE, 1308 and Lili 
Street, Pailadelphia, Pa. 
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pardoned for really believing it.’’ 


always wants some one around who isn't afraid of 


**‘No, 1 guess not, ** she replied, ‘*but I'm | 





It takes 1,920 silk worms to make s pound 
of silk. 

At St. Petersburg there are 90,000 more 
males than females. 

The pay of the German soldier has been 
raised to 2 1-2 cents a day. 


During the past year 273 cases of suicide 


| Gccurred in the Prussian army. 


There is an average of five applicants for 
every postoffice in the United States. 


Two hundred workmen lost their lives 
while engaged tn building the Hoosac Tunnel. 


Anotber trick of the trade has been ex- 
posed ; essence of almonds is made from benzine. 


The President has a tall young son who 
goes by the mame of ‘'Prince Arthur’’ in Washing- 
ton 


A company has been formed at Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, to supply eastern cities with canned frogs* 
legs. 

The daily price paid for intoxicating drinks 
in New York is estimated at §270,000, or 998,500,000 a 
year. 

Conway, Arkansas, will not permit even 
express companies to deliver liquor to citizens of that 
town. 

The secret of the snake-charmers of 
India is said to be sewing up the mouths of their 
snakes, 

President Garfield’s memory is to be 
perpetnated in Wisconsin by giving his name to a new 
county. 

It is stated that a South Carolinian has 
discovered a process of manufacturing quinine from 
pumpkin, 

It is reported both Germany and Austria 
have given orders for the strengthening of their East- 
ern fortrosses. , 

A Maryland girl of 14 years has just 
married her second husband, who is 4. Her frst 
husband was 65, . 

Jacob Sleeper, ot Boston, has been su- 
perintendent of a Methodist Sunday-school for & 
consecutive years. 

A baby in Connecticut that was fed on 
elephant’s milk gained D pounds in one week. It was 
the baby-elephant. 

It takes 9,703 officials to carry on the city 
government of New York, and their salaries foot up 
over §1, 40,000 a year. oo 

The wild horses pasturing in the pampas 
of the Argentine Republic are estimated to nulnber 
two and a half millions. 

The Old Testament revisers have just fin- 
ished their 72d session, and carried the second revis- 
lon as far as Jeremiah ix. 

Denver lawyers are an industrious lot. 
Onejnewspaper in that city now has libel suits on 
hand amounjing to §11, 000, 000, 

Many college presidents are opposed to 
boat racing, on the ground that it engenders betting 
and gambling among the students. 

The German association of spelling re- 
formers has published the first of a series of classical 


| native authors in the new orthography. 


- 





invented—and never will be—that will secure a tidy | 


| anything. 


j 


The crumbs from the king’s table are 
worth saving. Those from the table of King Alfonso 
are sold to a certain restaurant for (4,000 per an- 
num. 

A Venetian gondolier makes on an aver- 
age four francs—abvut 80 cente—e day the year round, 
On this he will marry, rear a frmily, and put some 
morey by. 

{t is stated by Dr. Billings (U. 8. A.) that 
one hundred thousand people die annually in the 
United States froin preventable diseases aud avoidabie 
accidents. 

It is estimated that 150,000 London people 
pursue sport with the rod and line, chiefly in the 
Thames, an‘ that 12,000 London anglers belong to 
angling clubs. 

It is said that a banquet of horse flesh is 
soon to be given in New York bya party of gentie- 
men who heve lived in Paris,and have there partaken 
of this delicacy. 


The Society for the Protection of Horses, | 


which has been formed in Berlin, purposes to edn- 
cate coachmen and stable boys as well as to protect 
the interests of the master. 

A negro woman of Kansas City adver- 
tises that if the parents of an infant lately left with 
her do not immediately claim it and pay charges, she 
will dispose of it at auction. 

Imagine the indignation of an American 
boy in a French school, who ina history class is told 
how Lafayette, the French General, triumphed in 
the Revolution, assisted by one Washington ! 


A young lady of seventeen fell in a fafnt 


while dancing at a ball in Georgetown, Col., and died | 


two days later. The Coroner's Jury said her death 
was caused by congestion of the brain superindaced 
by tight lacing. 


A Detroit jury has estimated the value of 
a husband at $11,875 They awarded this sum to Mrs, 
Elizabeth Moran, whose husband was crushed be- 
tween two cars on the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Raliroad. 


”_— 


Duty to Others. 

CHAMBERSBURG, July 2, 18%. 
This is to bet the people know that Il, Anna Maria 
Krider, wife of Tebias Krider, am now past seventy- 
four years of age. My health has been very bad for 
some years past. I was troubled with weakness, bad 
cough, dyspepsia, great debility and constipation of 
the bowels. Lwasso miserable I could hardly eat 
I heard of Hop Bitters, and was resolved 
totry them. Ihive only used three botties, and I 
feel wonderfully good, well and strong again. My 
bowels are regular, ny appetite good, and cough all 
gone. I feci so well that I think it my duty to let the 
people know, as so many knew how bed I was, what 
the medicine had done for me, so they can cure them- 

selves with it. Arua M. Exipenr, 
White of Tobias Krider. 
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GEALTH IS WEALTE 


HEALTS OF BODY 18 WEALTE OF MIND. 
RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


Pare blood kes nd flesh, bone aad 
clear skin. if you would have v heh @ your 
bones sound without carton, ahd © rf com 

fair ase BWAY'S 


vy what y be de- 


o a. the t me 
nipate wh Ly, sipeian, ‘or 
Rhew io" of the Lun 
sock om io ee 
in the BLOOD which supplies 4 


waste, 
blood be unhealthy, 


the proecss of re 





cumulated and spread, and G poh 
cota, aap volt hoon os eure Uf tks Ganeanee - 


mate, may 


u a cure 
Sy: « sufficient (ime to make its impressiog of 


One bottle contains more of acti etpctptes 
medicines than any other — de co i 
Teaspoonful Doses, while « ve or 


times as mach. Dellar me reguire, # 


RADWAYS 


THE CHEAPEST AND BKEST MEDICINE FOR 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD. 


ONE SO CENT BOTTLE 







WILL RE MORE COMP AND 
PARE uP STEM AGA vy. IDEN A 
TACKS OF EPIDEMI pt), AGIVD 
OPRA Peah os REREAD 
, r ( 
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EN DANCE. 
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THE MOMENT RADWAY'S READY RF. 
APPLIED EXTERAALLY ie TAKEN. (h 
NALLY, A ING ip RCTIONS— 

FROM WHATEVER CAUS SPS TO EXIST, 
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hom W : 

In all cases where in or fort is ex 
enced, or if seized with Influenza, Diphthe 

goat, Mumps, Had Cough, Hoarsenesa, 
Opie, Feaneation pA _ ome am. 
Aver, dan or w } , Fev 
Aue, or wi "Neuralgia, Headac "Tie Dolorenx, 
oothache, he, Nervousness, Sicep' 
or with Lumbago, Pain tn the or Rheuw 
or with Diarrba@a, Cholera or Dysen 
or with Bu Bcalds of ‘hilblafna, 


Bites, or with Strains, Cramps or the appli- 
cation of RADWAY'S READY Rk Like will cure 
you of the worst of these complaints in a few hours, 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS, 
vee ncn i ahens Ea, Rie 


Reliabiec, aud Natural ia 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL, 


Perfectly Tuseeeee, a antly ovstes with sweets 
um, purge, regulate, c nee, an 
wRADWAY'S PILI aera 
er- 


the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Bladder, 
rus Disraece, HeeAache,<vmatipation, Contr 
ne iL) ‘ 
ma of the Hoveks. Pies, and all Ran 
the Internal Viscera. Warranted to eff a 


cure, Purely vegetable, containing bo mercury, mia- 
erals or deicterions drugs, 

Bg Observe the following symptoms resulting from 
Diseases of the sigesive UD ans: Conctpatiom, is 
ward Piles, Fuluess of tfoaed in the Head, 
ity of the Stomach, Nau prone of 
Food, Fulnesc or Weight in Mtomach, four 
tations, inking or Fluttering at the Heart, ¢ 
or Suffocatin neations w in a lying 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the t 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of 

iration, Yellowness of the Skin and _ ia 
Pie Bide, Chest, Limbs, and Buddep FI of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh. 

A few doses of KAIPWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders, 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 

We repeat that the reader must consult our books 
and papers on the subject of diseases and their cure, 
amoug which may be named : 

“False and Tree,” 

“Radway on irritabie Urethra,” 

“Radway on Scrofaia,” 
| and others relating to different classes of Diseases, 


| 
| 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 





READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Senda letter stamp to BADWAY 4&4 CO., Ne. 
_ Warren ew York. 


| 4@ information worth thousands will be sent to you, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guarantee of the value of 
Ion. RaDWAY's old established BK. KR. Kemep 
than the base and worthless imitations of them, 

, there are False Hesolvents, Keliefs and Pilils. 
| sure and ask for HKadway's, and see that the name 
**Radway'’ ls onwhat you buy. 
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“Presenting the Bride” Heard From 


a 


Okolonu, Ark., Feb. 15. 
Batter Hatuerday Evening 'ost—My bdeastiful pre- 
mium Photo-Oleograph. ‘‘Preeeating the Bride,"’ 
came Guly to hand, saad it ls even better than you 
represented. I would not take @i for tt. It is by far 
the prettiest premium | ever saw. 


Utica, N. Y.. Feb. 22, '82. 
Editor Satarday Evening Post Paper and premium 
reeeived. Tuk Post is my idea! of a literary journal. 
Aed the picture ls very bandsome. Am greatly 
pleased with it. 





Mas. E. Guat. 





Church Hill, Ind., Feb. 21, '82, 
Eéiter Post—Premiam received, and consider it 
@iemply elegant. Oat of eleven premiums this is de- 


@Gedly the handsomest. 
©. MoOOLLisTsan, 





Boone, Ia., Feb. 28, °82. 
Editor Post— The picture premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,’ received. itis beautiful, and I am very 
much pleased with it. All who have seen the picture 
edimire it. Lope it will ae you many patrons. 
eJoun Kino. 


Fort Grat'ot, Mich., Feb. 15, '88. 
Béitor Post —1 received your premium picture yee- 
terGay, and am very much pleased with it. It is very 
Beastiful indeed. Accept our thanks. 
Mas. K. Monatson. 





Des Moines, Ia., Feb. 9, '82. 
Editor Post —‘‘Presenting the Bride’’ was delivered 
to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. It te 
mech nicer than we expe ted. It shall have an ele- 


gaat frame, and bang io our best parior. Thanks. 
Mus. A.B. Warts. 





Mill Creek, Il)., Feb. 21, '82. 
Réttor Post —[ received my Phote<Neograph, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride,*' and think it very beautiful, We 
are Gecided!y well pleased with it. 
¥. Maven. 





Taunton, Mass., Feb. 22, '82. 
Editor Post—Yeour premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride, ** came to hand all right. It isavery beautiful 
git, and am weil picased with it. 
Mna. W.8. HOLT. 





Shelbina, Mo., Feb. 28, '82. 
Batter Post—Your premiuca, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride, *' is indeed a beautiful gif of art, and cannet 


fall to pleas one andali. It is superd! 
Mus. BR. BEANHAM. 





Dalton, Mass., Feb. 10, 82, 
Editor Post--I received the picture, ‘‘l’resenting 
the Bride, '* in due time, and all who have seen it are 
pleased with it. It exceeded our expectations, 
Joun H, SITs. 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 25, '82. 
Mditor Post —I received ny premium last night, and 
think it very beautiful—truleg magoificent. Please 
accept my sincere thanks. 
Mas. F.3D. Sumas. 





Louisville, Ky., Feb. 15, '82. 
Editor Baturday Evening Post—! received the beau- 
Uful picture, ‘Presenting the Bride,’' in due time, 
and am more than pleased with it. 
DD. F. Hagan. 


Ringwood, N. C., Feb. 21, '82. 
Editors Post—I recetved ny premlum for The Post, 
for which accept t.anks. Itisa very handsdéme pic- 
ture. Have shown it to several of my friends, all of 
whom admire it very much, and expect them all to 
gubecribe. I certainly thiuk the picture a splendid 
aif, far exceeding my most qanguine expectations. 

Your effurts merit success. 
Mra. J. E. Moons. 


Belvidere, Feb. 17, '82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your premiom pic- 
ture, ‘Presenting the Bride, *’ was duly received, and 
am well pleased with it. It is very pretty indeed. I 
will do all in wy power to increase your list, 
MARTHA A. STELPUENSON, 


Waymart, Pa., Feb. 22, ‘82. 
Eéttor Saturday Evening Post- Your magnificent 
premium picture, *‘Presenting the Bride.** at band, 
and think it very beautiful. Itiseo df&tural and life- 
Mike. [am wore than satisicd. 
JEREMIAH DARLING. 








Carrs Creek, N. Y., Feb. 23, '82. 

FAitor Pust—Have received my picture, ‘‘Present- 
ing the Bride,*' and was surprised at ite marveloas 
beacty. [am well pleased with it. I have shown the 
paper aud picture to several friends, all of whom ea- 
thase over it. Expect to get you numerous subscrib- 
ere in a few days. 

Wu.J. Youne. 





Butler, O., Feb. 16, '82. 


FAttor Post—I have received premiam, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride."’ It far surpasees my most san- 
guine expectations. I bave been a constant subscriber 
of your valuable paper for nearly cight years, and have 
reeetved many premiums, but none of them are to be 
comptred this one, Accept my kindest wishes for the 
presperity of the dear vid Post. 

Mary DILts. 





Hudson, Mich, Feb. 21, '82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride,’ has come to hand, and in good 
condition. All who have seen it pronounce it the 
most beautiful premiam they have ever seen sent out 
by any publisher. I shall try and induce all my friends 
to subscribe for Tux Post, the nost excellent journal 


pablished. Couldn't do without it. 
W. W. GuTTine, 





Beacon, Mich,. Feb. 21, ‘82. 
Editor Post —The ae ~ _Foeemnting Ge 
Beree. hd received, consider 6 . 
@. Jomu Busse... 


Humorous, 


One touch of vaccinate makes the whole 
wortd boe!l. 


A jam in the closet isworth two in the 
erack of the door. 


A good motto for the ice man—Just-ice 
for whom just ice is duc. 


Farmers are barbarians; some of them 
shock a cornfield by their actions, 


“If I rest, I rust,’’ isa German proverb. 
**lf I trust, I bust,*’ is the American version. 

“T’m the light of this menagerie !"’ cried 
the tapir. Then the other beasts wanted to put bim 
out. 


It is sald that the ordinary life of a bee is 
only nimety days, The end of a bee, however, is very 
lively. 


The good that men do may be interred 
with their bones, but the coffins of some men are not 
crowded. 

A man eats cloves between the acts, so 
that not a breath of suspicion may be cast on his tem- 
perance character. 

ec 

“Mother Has Recovered,” 
wrote an Jilinois girl to her Fastern relatives. ‘She 
took bitters for a long time, but they done no good. 
Bo when she heard of the virtues of Kidney-Wort 
she got a box, and it has compictely cared ber, sothat 
she can do as much now as she could before we moved 
Wee. Since she has got well, everyone about here is 
taking it.'' See adv. 

OOS 

Remarkable Enterprise. 

A gentieman of this city recently took a run out to 
Washington, N.J., tolook through the new mam- 
moth Piano and Organ factory of@)anic! F. Beatty, 
and thus speaks of the gigantic enterprise, where 
are manufactured his well-known pianos an4 organs. 
Among others things he says: ‘‘In a hurried manner 
we traversed acres of floor In the new factary devoted 
to the manufacture of his celebrated instruments. We 
could hardly realize that this idomitabie man had 
within Gve months been burned out entire, and these 
immense structures have been erected and put in op- 
eration since, and now turning out ® musical instra- 
ments a day, which we were assured might be doubled 
in 30 days, and trebled in ninety, for it must be re- 
membered that the final finish on instreuments in this 
new factory had but Just begun. The treatment re- 
ceived from the proprietor, and the facilities given to 
look thorougbly into his business, showed an entire 
co ence in himecif, his system and his instruments. 
At ewell-known Beatty Building, in the heart of 
the city, he bas the most magnificent, well-arranged 
suite of office rooms on the continbnt; and busy, in- 
telligent and polite managers, correspondents and 
clerks, attest to the perfect system necessary to the 
transaction of such & mammvth establishment,’’ 

—————_-—1 
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Worth Sending For. 
Dr. J. H. Sobenck, of this city, has just published 
a book on ‘‘Diseases of the Lungs and How They 


Can be Cured,’' which he offers to send free, post- 
paid, to all applicants. It contains valuable informa- 
tion for all who suppose themselves afflicted with, or 
liable to, any disease of the throat or lungs. Address 
Dr. J. H. SCHENCK & SON, 533 Arch Bt., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Mention this paper. 
a 
Tut portant. 

Whea you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
gage Expressage and Carriage Hire, stop at GRAND 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Central Depot, 
elegant rooms, fitted up atacost of one million dol- 
lara, reduced to $1 and upwards per day. European 
Plan. Elevator. Restaurant supplied wiih the best. 
Horse-cars, stages, and elevated railroads to all de- 
pots. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Unton Hotel than at any other frst-class hotel 
iu the city. 

— -—- « ~—e - > 

@ld4 Gold Beaght.—iiver and Platinum of all 
kinds. Foil valuepaid. J. 1. Clark, Reliable Re- 
finer of all Residues containing gold or silver. 2 
Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. Send by mall or ex- 
press. Mention THE Port. 

oe else 

NOTHING ever can give such entire satisfaction for 
toilet use as Pearl's White Glycerine and Pearl's 
White Glycerine Soap. 

EEE 

aa” When oar readers answer any Adver- 
tieement found im these columns they will 
confer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by maming the Saturday Evening 
Bo ems 





POSTETTER. 





Bitters 


Fostetter’s Stomach Bitters is the great household 
medicine of the American people, and is taken every-_ 
where as a safeguard against epidemics, and endcm-— 
ica, ag a remedy for dyspepela, biliousness, and irreg- 
ularities of the bowels, a4 a cure for chills and fever 
and rheumatic, aliments, as a sedative in nervous 








oe 


cases, and as a general invigorant and restorative, 
For sale by all Druggists and Dealers generally. 





mons, LYDIA E. PIBKEAM, OF LYMM, MASS., 






ympathize with Woman. 





ith of Woman Is the Hope of the Race. 


Gru fo Fee, 
Goda Liklaw$ 
LyDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive 
these Painful and FW ned eeece 
ety + t+ + Population 


¥8 will eure entirely the worst form of Female Oom- 
plaints, all evarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcers 
tien, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is partioulariy adapted to the 
Change ef Life. 

18 will dissolve and expe] tumors from the uterus tn 
am early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
eerous humors there ts checked very speedily by ite use. 

I¢ removes faintmess, fatulency, destroysal] craving 
fer stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
18 cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplesaness, Depression and Indi 


That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 
1¢ will af all times and under all cireumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 
For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 


Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND te prepared at 833 and %%5 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass Price $l Six bottles for (4. Gent by mai) 
im the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
recetpt of price, §1 per box for ecither. Mra Pinkham 
freety answers a!) letteraofdnquiry. Send for pamph 
let. Add@ress as above. Mention thie Pauper. 


No family should be without LYDIA BE. PINKHAN'S 


and terpidity of the liver. % cents per bez. 
gar Seld by all Drugginte. “Gs 


DAY GO00s 


BY MAMII:! 


UARTERS OF A MILLION LV 
TO SELBCT FROM. 











OVER 


All bought for cash, and sold at lowest o ri- 
ces. Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmin os- 
iery, Upholstery, Faney Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, 
Wraps, Underwear, Ties, Leoes, Gents’ Furnish- 
in Goode, Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, dc. 

dence solicited. 

Samples and information free. 

“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on 


application. ° 
COOPER @& NARD, 
Hinth and Market Streets, elphia, Pa. 


Please say where you saw this advertisement 





Warner Brothers 


CORALINE CORSETS, 
>) 


The great superiority 
of Coraline over horn or 
whalebune has Induced 
us to use it in all our 
leading Corsets. 





$10 REWARD 


will be paid for any 
Corset in which the Cora 
line breaks with «ix 
months’ ordinary wear. 
Price by mail, W.B. (con- 
til), $2.50; Abdominal, #2; 
Health or Nursing, $1.50: 
Coraline or Flexible Hip 
$1.25; Misse<*, $1.00. 

For sale by leading mer- 
chants. Beware of worth- 
leas spetions boned 


ee 
4) with corc 
WABNEB BR0S., 373 Broadway, N. Y. 








CONSTIPATION. 


Wo other disease is 80 
. pati prevalent in this coun- 


on, and no 





GH Tf you have either of these troubles 


USE [Orugsiets soil) 
E‘’ WORT 
oy YE 5 


oF in Egypt Large new 
Masonic books "ent be’ 


| ACTS AT THE SARE TINE OF 














send two 3. stamps to Charles To! 3- 
ner, Jr.. Brook . Nw. Y., is 
new set of large Chromo Cards and 
catalogue of latest designs published. 


——_ 


A STARTLING. SERSATION| 


Nature’s Last Secret! 














mium for the Post. We are ambitious te secure ine tarpetonieerty 


tion list im the country ; and we propose te work for 
for it. and use every honorable means te atiain phd smd ~ | 


such expensive iums we lose money , 

scription ; and i we fall to do all we promsioe and give Sprasen 

pete Ls | Bot meet or ae the expectations of our readers 

our w thrown away, Beat year we "+ expect 

| you 8 member of the Post family < _— o™ 
ly, aad we offer 


We have steadied the tam problem 
our Diamante t Premiume, 

that subseribers who receive them will not on! help w ethers 
but continue our patrons for many rears. now pw 3 
Geet more money and are worth more than 
before, for every subscriber is really 


TEN DOLLARS FOR ROTHING 


premium evar 


“oe ‘ome dot of Chae , Ba 
r r.— 
The Saturday wy + hk son, atoll ung ene af 
We warrant them to be solid netther 
goetd nor mated), and guarantee their prompt and safe de- 
livery. A club of two subscribers to The Pest, ove 5 
accompanied by @4, entities the sender to cither the 


ge titles . 

en the seader to amy twe of the three premiums, 
oon of four, one year, sud @&, entities the sender tthe 
Ring, Sted, and Farrings, free; or. for @4. we will extend your 
subscription twe yeara, and send either Ring, Stod, or Earrings 
asa premium, free. For @@, will extend subscription three 
iss: and forward any two of the articles asa premium. Por 

8, will extend subscription four yenra, «ud send all these 
premiums, free. Club subscribers receive any one tum 
vending $4 iustend of $2. All premiums seat by ped chee 
Postage on paper and premiums prey cid im every case. Nors.— 
the premiums are not as represented in every particular, 
them at once, and we will return your mon-y promptly. The 
PST IM TRIne Den etre ond homers . 

“TIME TRIES ALL THINGS."—The Post is née 
experiment ; tt is the oldest Hterary aed family peper ta A 
now in its sixtieth year. and this offer should not be 
with the tempting ises of irresponsit'le parties. It ise 
sixteen-page weekly, elegantly printed, folded, cat, and 
Its Sction is of the highest order—the very hest thought of the 
best writers of Europe end Ameries. It covers the whole Geldof 
& first-class family paper; hes Fashion. Needlework, Fireside 
Chat, Answers to Inquirers, Reientific. News, snd other depart 
ments, Sketches, Narratives, ete. Each volume contains twenty- 
six Serials, from the pens of the best living authors, and 
of Gve hundred short stories. and furnishe- an smeuat of 
Gret-class reading matiecr, alike interesting to every member 
the home-circle, which ean be obtained nowhere cise at wore. 
The Post is the cheapest yeper im extetence, ft has never 
an issue, and as toour reliability refer to any bank, 
or reputable firm in Philadelphia. 

Ia ordering state which of the premiums is desired. Size of 
Sager may be oltained by catting a hele the proper size in st0f 
paper or card-beard, Remittances should be made 
money order, registered kctter, or bank draf{. Address, 


The Saturday Evening Pest 138 Sansom &., Phils. Pe 


bit 








HIRAM SIBLEY & C0 


| 1 descri 
Flower, 


ve Price - List of 





id and Garden 
Ornamental Grasses, 
and Immortelles, Gladiolus, 
Seeptnasaiiee Beautifally illus 
‘ trated. Over 100 pages. Address 
ROCHESTER,N.Y. « CHICAGO, ILL 
179-183 East Main St. 200-206 Randolph St ; 
GENTS WANTED.—A Rare Chance & make 








| money rapidly, selling our new Book, 


New York by Sunlight and 6 ipl 


Showing up the New York = ated 


acea, its crowded thoronghfares, its rushi: “stery 
trains, its countless nen, remance, its my eitien, 
aa crimes and terrib rage ve a ‘ 
an D fact, every phase of life iv the 

Don’t waste time selling slow books, but send for 
culars giving full table of contents, terins te arevest 
ete, pectus now ready, and territory Is 
demand, Address UGLAS BROS., 

83 North Seventh Bt., )*hiladelphia, 


_Mentton this paper. 










ies 
00 YOUR OWN PRINTING 
ceemeger 


iL. HOOVER, Phils, Pe. 








New Goods never ber wre introduced = 
Terms that can't be beat. "hie mei A ents 
Catalogue free. Nason & Co., 111 Nassaust, New York. 
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Facetiea. 


A man born at sea cannot be proud of his 
gative land. 


For a well posted thing the telegraph is 
gerribly given to line. 

My daughters say, ‘How much better father’ is 
since be used Hop Bitters. He is getting well after 
his long suffering from a disease declared tmcurabie, 
and weare so glad that he used your Bitters. *—ASady 
of Rochester, N. Y. , 

We cannot give the definition of a skip- 


per. Perhaps a cheese mite. 
Kick your corn through a window-glass, 


and the pane is gone forever. 

The true bloom on beauty’s face, the rose- 
tint of a healthy skin, can be enjoyed in December, 
or any other month, by using Dr. C, W. Benson's 
Skin Cure. It does away with all eruptions and irri- 
tations of either the skin or scalp. 

The man who has never uttered an un- 
truth may Lie at the point of death. 

The ladies who sometime since were un- 
able to go out, having taken Lydia E. Pinkham's 
Vegetable Compound, are quite recovered, and have 
gone on their way rejoicing. 

Saluting the flag: The penalty of tread- 
ing on orange-peel on the sidewalk. 

When a man coins his own words, he does 
not necessarily make cents of them. 


Of course smoking is worse than chew- 
ing, for the old adage says, *Oftwo evils chews the 
least.’ 

Are church choirs put at the back end of 
eburches to accommodate the timid worshippers who 
cannot face the music? 

“Rough on Bats.”—Ask druggists for it. Clears 
eut rats, mice, roaches, bed-bugs, skunks. 15 cts. 

Human flesh is heir to 2,400 different dis- 
eases. The intelligent doctor is bound to hit some of 
them in examining a patient. 


Trained dogs exhibit so much intelligence 
that it probably won't be long before there will be 
sausage in the market that can talk. 

“Bachupaiba.”’—Quick, complete cure, all an- 
noying Kidney Diseases §1. at Druggists. 


There isa prevailing superstitious terror 
of the number thirteen, That's probably the reason 
that folks don’t admire the Chicago shoe. 


Nothing makes so much noise as a rickety 
wagon with nothing in it, unless it bea man who in- 
sists on talking when he has nothing to say. 

Skinny Men.—‘‘Wells’ Health Renewer'’ restores 
health and vigor, cures Dyspepsia. $1. 


An eminent historian traces base-ball back 
to the time when Rebeceoa went down to the well with 
a pitcher and caught Isaac. 

RB ne 
His Last Dose. 


Said a sufferer from kidney troubles, when asked 
to try Kidney-Wort, ‘‘I'lltry it, but it will be my 
last dose.’' The man got well, and is new recom- 
mending the remedy to all. 

When derangement of the stomach acts upon the 
kidneys, bringing disease and pain, Kidney-Wort is 
thetrue remedy, Ifremoves the cause and cures the 
disease. Liquid (very concentrate’) or Gry acts 





equally eficiently.—Am. Cultivator. 


KIDONE* 











FAIL NOT TO TRY IT. 
PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 


KIDNEY “WORT 
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| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure, I do not mean merely tos = 
for a thine, and then have them return again. 
a radical cure. I have made the diseases ot 


Fits, Epilepsy, or Falling Sickness 
a life-long study. I warrant m to Ae. uy 
phe. cases, Sernnce = have rfaied, fa 
lee and 2 Fr Gerona wee 1 Peitibie ‘remedy: 
ree my in e 

trig andi Post Office. te costs 9 you ‘give ” 
art Me RTH GROOT, 1a 
188 Peart St., New poodhice 
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DR. W. BENSON, of Baltimore, Md. + 


We give above a correct likeness of this well-known 
and successful physician and surgeon, who has made 
a life long study of Nervous Diseases and the Dis 
esses of the Skin, and he now stands in the highest 
rank, as authority on these special and distressing 
diseases, In the course of his practice he discovered 
what now are renowned in medical practice, vis: a 
combination of Celery and Chamomile in the shape of 
Pills, They are used by the profession at large, and 
constantly recommended by them. * 

It is not a patent medicine. Itis the result of his 
own experience in practice. They are a sure cure for 
the following special diseases, and are worthy of a 
trial by all intelligent sufferers. They are prepared 
expressly to cure sick headache, nervous headache, 
dyspeptic headache, neuralgia, paralysis, sicepless- 
ness, dyspepsia and nervousness, and will cure any 
case. 

Sold by all druggists. Price, © cents a box. Depot, 
106 North Eutaw 8t., Baltimore, Md. By mail, two 
boxes for y 00, or six boxee for $2.50, to any address. 

CHAS. N. CRITTENTON, 1145 Fulton Street, New 
York rod sole agent for Dr. UC. W.*Benson's reine- 
dies, to whom all orders should be addressed. 





DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE} 


. te Warranted to Cure 


KOZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 

ALL ROUGH SOALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 

SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITOHINGS on al! parts of the 
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and 23 South Sixth St., and 8. K. Cor- 
Hen. yds Delaware Avenue and Arch 
Street, 
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STOP SPECIFICATIONS. 
BASS, (3) Princt 





sare! DAN ' EL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


TWO PAPERS FOR ONE” YEAR S| VALUABLE PRE- 


FOR THE PRICE OF‘ ONE | MIUMS FREE‘! 
Grand Special Offer Ho Marais ncn et ietience sarees 


ere twe of the most wide). 























inch wide, and finely | wr oety For these whe cannot 

Remember, we send packed in a box, a/i the above pamed ums to every one 

Cascust ow rus Maaarn and Corracs axe Fanu. We will guarantec that this is the most valuable premium 
as biisher ia the world. Aji are warranted first-class, genuloe goods, All Lng have ever dealt with ue toow aon oo we 

4 of a cheap or yume & character. Our two papers are among the } t, handsomest and best published. Tas 

gus Heanra is 0 large /6¢-page ump, lilustrated Literary aad Family Paper, voted te pure entertaining Literatare ,eomeney Useful 

| te yy Poetry, Wit cre Humor or, heading for for the Young, ete. Corrses arp Fanw (s 0 large §- page, t2-ectome litecwesed at 

devoted to ‘Agriculture, a Heusehoid Topics, Prastical Rectpes, Ladies’ Fancy Werk, Biories, eve. papers are 

what is bt ey every —_ ametcement, enteftainment aad instruction. This is 7 erento and most jiberal Lt pe Laat made b 

any pwbiisher in the world Lecco chectd tai to cncodvanmnge ofte. The regular price ntfen We Gengaien ery con Rerten the 

pow offer ae subscription for only §(.00, and givesiz magnificent remo ree, We ¢ 
Yalne of Mency fem and to all whe arenct |, the money wi retuned. to our rettabiit se rete 
any publisiter in New Yort, or the ala as we have been long fobedonlent are well- + ye and have an esablished 
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on Beautiful Chromo Cards, toe. Latest 
Styles, Sentiment. Friendship, Scroll a 
Motto Series, 14 packs §1.00. 

Royal Card Co., P. UO. Box 21, Northford 


Phonography, or Phonetic Shorthand. 
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FOUNDED 1784. 
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= ae a = UTONATIC ORGANS.ONLY 95.00. = ras 
rat OF ey HILL PUBLISHING 00... rk MAKBAC H, £8 Filbert St., Phiia., Ps. 
~ Levely FRENCH CHROMO Cards with 
How vem 75 eae on We. ¢ has. Kay, New Haven, Ct. 





AMPLE CARDS, All New, name on Wc. Agts. 
Fourth te. CARD WORKS, Birmingham, Conn. 


fares Chromo Carda, no 2 olthe, with name 
Postpaid. G.1.Reep & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


as Feather & Hard Series &c.in fancy case 
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te sell ou? Rubber Printing stam :aa mm - 

74 0e is Paysyicice 4. M.Mitten&aCo.Cleveland, 0, 
; PERB Chromoa, Rich and Rare designs, with 
Meeats. Vann & Co., Fair Haven, Cons. 
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EVENING POST. 








Ladies’ Department. 


. — 


‘PASHION CHAT. 





entirely black, unrelicved by even the 
sightest touch of color: It sot black satin 
and moire; the corage is of satin gauged at 
the neck behind, and below the eut-out 
#jnare in front, to form two pointed gauged 


. panels back and front terminating with the 


points of the corsage, the basxyucs on the 
hips being edged with a shaped band of 
moire terminating in point at the pleated 
panels, ’ 

The neck, cut out square, has a high 
Elizabethan collar behind lined with moire 
the elbuw sleeves having plain inoire pare- 
ments, 

The skirt consists of alternate flounces of 
aatinand inoire,a satin scarf tunic being 
draped across diagonally beneath the basque 
on the ht, andl low on the left, the ends 
behind draping the skirt which bas no 
train. 

To accompany this dress is a redingote of 
plush edged with fox-fur, which can be 
worn over or without the corsage at will 
for a walking dress, this very economical 
inethod of ways the same dress for dinner 
parties or walking baving been lately adopt 
ed by many ladies of fashion. 

For theatre wraps, or sorties do bal, noth- 
ing is prettier than the short visite of satin 
or silk damask, which can be obtained in 
all the favorite evening colors, trimmed 
with swansdown, and lined with quilted 
satin to match the material; one of eream 
aatin lined with quilted silk and edged with 
swansdown will go well with any toilette. 

Nothing quite new can be said abont 
franties and paletots; black plush trimined 
with fur or chenille fringe, lined with quil- 
ted old-goid or crimson satin, still remains 
the chief feature of wintor pardeasus, while 
for fur inantles sealskin is still the favorite, 
edged with beaver or sable, and made ex- 
tremely long. 

Last year's paletota, very long, of black 
or brown cloth edged with wide fur, will 
be quite a la modo this season, also long 
futin vetements § thickly lined = and 
edged with fur. 

For young ladies Newmarket ovoats,tailor- 
tinade,are very fashionable,and by no means 
expensive and can be worn with most cos- 
tuimes, though they look best with tailor- 
made costu:nes to match; they are specially 
adapted tor very young girls,the long plush 
or fur manties not being very suitable for 
young ladies. 

Feather-hats, toques, or otherwise, are be- 
coming more and more fashionable, espe- 
cially those of peacock feathers, these in- 
deed vieing in pepularity with the large 
beaver hata of vafious colors; bonnets and 
bats are also stili covered with plush, espe- 
clally the former, either plain or pleated, 
grenat, or shaded red being the favorite col- 
ors; but plush also can be obtained in many 
colors, 80 that the bonnet may match. the 
costume if desired. 

Fur toques and hats are very becoming 
and most appropriate with a fur or fur-trim- 
med mantic; thus itis impossible to rail 
ayainst fashion this season as she has now 
ao wide a field that all should be able to 
find suitable and satistactory styles in 
dresses, hats, or mantles, 

The following are three very elegant re- 
ception dresses, one of which is remarkably 
pretty, fit fora very young lady; it is of fine 
peacock-ygreen cashmere, richly trimmed 
with moire: the skirt consists of alternate 
stripes, three flat pleats of cashinere, and 
one large box pleat of moire, over which hs 
draped a cashmere tunic gauged on the hips 
and drawn up in front with three rows of 
guuginggthe back drapery consisting of a 
single ith gauged up the sides and 
hanging loose in the middle, pleated into 
the waistband with a triple box pleat. 

The corsage is of cashmere, gauged round 
the neck into a round yoke,and again gaug- 
ed at the waist, the corsage lacing up be- 
hind. 

A wide Swiss belt of motre encircles the 
wiimt, the points being very long. The 
sleeves are gauged all over, with plain 
moire parements, no collar being worn, the 
dresses should have a deep lace frill round 
the neck toxsuit the style of the dress. A 
dress of brown satin is Very well made, the 


* curmage with added bas ues especially. This 


cormge is plain and tightly fitting, with 
points back and front, the basquea, very 
finely pleated, being fixed to the edge with 
a ruched heading; the pleats of the bas- 
ques are secured for a little distance, and 
then puff out taking the place of paniers,the 
ends being hidden in a richly-pleated searf, 
whieh excireies the body and foxgms the 
back drapery ; the rest of the skist.is cov- 
ered with satin bouillona, and is edged with 
6 pleated Bounce. 


| 


| in front, and from beneath the basques,very 


Another drems is ofbrown natin and brown 
fignred velvet ; the in of the figured 
vel vet, a pleated, plastron “Of satin 


, short on the hips, coninence paniers of mat- 
TTMAK flowing is an clegant dinner dress, : _ 


In, finely pleated, the skirt in front oumsist- 
ing founees of figured yelyetaeparated by 
bands of gauged satin, and 


| way, moistening it with the sauce left from 


thy: back of puf- | 


fed brown gatin, extending into « train also | 


of puffed satin. 
This last model iq very graceful, the train 


being of a specially good cut, und if the | 


neck were cut square or heart-shaped, would 
make a stylish dinner droms. 

The sleeves, of figured velvet, are rather 
long, reaching below the elbow, and have 
parements of pleated satin. 

A costume of a soft thick woolen stuff ef 
a rather light shade of nut-brown, is coimn- 
bined with the same material, with shaded 
stripes, the latter being only used for the 
tunic. 

The skirt, asilk foundation, matching the 
woulen stuff, has a deep kilting, witha nar- 
row balayeuse of silk showing below, bead- 
ed by two narrow box-pleated flounces. Tlie 
tunic looped by heavy cords behind, is 

‘ pleated in flat folds in front, where it is in 
two pleces, the fulness being drawn in on 
either side through a slash made inthe back 
width through which it is drawn back. 

The bodice is rather a long, tight-fitting 
jacket, one cyt short over the hips, but filled 
in with a flat kilting which fits gracefully to 
the figure. It fastens with small gold but- 
tous down the front, and some of the same 
finish dainty little cuffs on the tight-fitting 
nl ue von. ‘ 

Many ladies are wearing the mantles 
trimined with lace, and can replace the lace 
with fur later in the season. 

Serges and twilled woolens of the same 
@lass are trimmed with gaily striped stutfts, 
placed in the hollow of the box-plaits of the 
skirt or the flounces, At the back of the 
bodice there is a bow of the gay stripes,and 
plaitings in front. 

Bonnets this season may be divided into 
three chasses—the very sinall capote, the 
very large honnet, of which the Auvergnat 
and the Directoire are examples, and the 
happy inedium, the chapeau rond, i!) ustrat- 
ed by the “Glou-Glou” and Niniche chap 
eau, and the peculiar charm of which lies 
in the veiling of the face, which is tramed 
in the softly-colored satin or plush lining. 

A handsome plush felt has tle brim 
turned up at the left side and lined with 
blue plush; the trunming is composed of 
three handsome feathers fastened under a 
sinall twist of satin passed through two gilt 
rings. 

One of the most successful bonnets of the 
season is composed entirely of shrimp-col- 
ored ostrich feather tips; the shape is large, 
and the interior is lined with these soft, 
dainty pluines., 

Another charming model has ah ornament 
of pleated velvet outlining one side of the 
bonnet, each pleat of which is apparently 
pinned in place with a gold pin of moderate 
size 


Another model has two superb plumes 
covered with steel powder, so that the effect 
is of steel feathers. 





Another imode! is shaped like a Rubens 
| saturated sdlution of cyanuret of potassium 


hat, and incircled with a splendid feather, 
which not only wreathes the hat, but falls 
in a double curl all over the shoulders, 

A toque is completely covered with sual! 
variegated feathers in shades of red and 
brown; a moire bow and Wide strings to 


correspond complete this distingue bon- | g4 


net. . 
The Recamier chapeau is of satin, gather- 


ed on a frame edged with lace, and orna- | wet; but the leg or arm can be bathed with 


(the marking ink disappears, 


| ing, can be readily 


mented with a cluster of feathers or larye | 


flowers at the left of the front. 
A capote of sapphire blue-ribbed velvet 


is lined with pale blue gathered satin, forin- | 


ing a fluted pleating at the edge of the 
brim; the trimming is composed of a dra- 
pery of China crape encircling the crown, 


} 


and a group of feathers, in the centre of | 


which is an aigrette of pale blue. 





Fireside Chat. 
IN BXPENSIVE ENTREE< 
AK Ea smaliquantity of any oold om ked 


meat may to have,say about 
halt pend: ininoe it finely, taking care to 
e out all skin and 





| 


} 
' 


t to taste; if beef or 
mutton, a small onion must be cut in slices 
and fried a light brown, and chopped up 
with it; if veal or chickens, a little ham or 


ristle; flour it wel), 
adding pepper and 


} 
| 


| 
| 
} 


the previous day’s dinner, or with a little 
freshly made melted buttet ; 
chovy sauce should be stirred into the mix- 
ture. These are excellent for breakfast as 
well as dinner, and when made of tish they 
come in very well as a Nittlesqvory remove. 
To vary the form of serving, 
ture may be used to fill small plaited paper 
cases, which must bave “been previously 
slightly oiled inside an@ out; cover the top 
of each with fried mbs, make them 
hot in the oven fora few minutes, then dish 
them up op @ nap | send to table 







quite hot.- | + 

Cu may ply made in the 
foll way: Cut into sinall pieces 
the ofany cold méat you may have 


or may use soine of 


or chicken or 


| each, adding to it, tryou have atherwise not 


enough, some of the meat from which soup 
has been made,ahd which is es ly good 
for curry, baving the flavor of the vegetables 
with which it has been cooked ; about a 
pound of meat will make a nice dish. Put 
sone well-clarified dripping into a stewpan 
with two large onions thinly sliced, and 
about lb. of streaky bacon cut into dice, 
or cold boiled pork (if fat); fry these w- 
gether until they are @ light brown color, 
stir in a tablespoonful of curry powder, the 
same of pea-flour, and # teaspoonful of salt ; 
slice and cut into small piecestwo or three 
large —— add these, if you have any 
cold boiled potatoes or rice, put them also 
into the stewpan with any other cold dress- 
ed vegetables there may be; the greater the 
mixture, the better will be the curry. Half- 
fill the stewpan with hot water, mix well 
over the fire, and hoop stirring occasionally 
with a wooden spoon until it becomes quite 
thick, then add the meat and # little more 
water; let it remain gently simmering for 
another hour; should it become too thick,a 
little more hot water must be added from 
time to time, to keep it to the right consist- 
ency, remembering that a curry tiust never 
have anything like a sauce or gravy Ssepar- 
ated from the meat; it will require stirring 
from time to time all the while itis cooking. 
To be served with rice round it, or in separ- 
ate dish, a8 preferred. 

Russian Kromerkys.—Chop nestly and 
quite sinall either poultry,qgaine, beef, mut- 
ton, lainb, veal,or any kind of firm fish left 
from a previous day's dinner. If meat is 
used, haus or tongue sliould be added, and 
mushroous or trufiies finely chopped are 
an improvement. Put the mince into a 
stewpan witha small quantity of white 
sauce, the yolk of an oegg,a jittle grated 
nutmeg, pepper, salt, and a pinch of chop- 

ad clives or schallot; stir this over the fire 

or a few minutes,to set the egy in the meat 

and then spread it out an inch thick upon a 
plate, to get cold and firm, It must next be 
divided into pieves the size of a wainut, and 
rolled into the form of acork. “Take some 
fat bacon which has previously been boiled 
for twenty minutes, and which must be 
quite cold, cut it into very thin shavings aa 
inch and half square, and use these to wrap 
round the cork-shaped rolls previously pre- 
pared; set them on adishin a ovol place 
till it is time toserve. The kromeskies inust 
then be separately dipped in frying batter, 
ang fred in hot lard or good dripping, They 
must be done in a wire basket. When quite 
crisp,set thei for a tninute or two on a wire 
sieve covered with paper, to dr..in,then dish 
them up with fried parsley, and serve iim- 
mediately. ; 

WortH KNOWING.—To prevent shoes 
from egy bore little gimlet holes 
through the bottom sdles and pour in a few 
drops of sweet vil. : 

Soaking clothes preparato to washing 
them is often overdone; 4 brief soaking in 
wari suds just before washing is anuch 


| more effective than an all night soaking. 


To take marking ink out of linen, use a 


applied with a ‘camel'’s-hair brush. After 
the linen 
should be well washed in cold water, 


Grease on a carpet,ii not of too bong stand- 
isposeu of by washing 
the spot with hot soap-suds and borax to a 
lion of water. Use a clean cloth to wash 
° with, rinse in Warm water and wipe 
ry. 
Broken bones, « novice is not expected to 


warm water, so that it will not inflame or 
swell till'a physician can be pr@eured, and 
— the _ » ¥ the operation. Never 
wait for a physician before trying to make 
the aititctel comfortable. — 

For chapped hands, there is really no rem- 
edy better than equal parts of glcohol and 
glycerine, ap lied at bed tirne. Still, wash- 
ing them with water and pure castile soap, 
when rubbing weil with tallow, two or 
three times aday, especially at-night will 
affect a cure, . 

It is possible, if not probable, that you do 


| not know how tobrighten gold or silver 


bacon; if game, it will require neither, To | 


this mince add two or three potatoes weil 


| to escape. 


mashed ; beat it lightly with a fork, adding | 
| ceedingly paintul. 


a little stock or lukewarm water, as it is the 
better for being rather moist. Spread 
well-clarified dripping on two tin scallop 
shapes, and strew breadcrumbs thickly over 
them; fill thein with the ininee, 


sone | 


jewelry, if tarnished. Very well, then 
brush it with an old tooth brush, wet with 
soap-suds, and place in sawdust to dry. 
Some ladies keep their jewelry in saw dust. 
The jewelers use this method. 

When a finger is bruised so as to cause a 


blood-blisver under the nail should, immed. | 
iately be drilled» itha knife,orothersharp- | 


pointed instrument, and the. blood allowed 
This offords instant relief to an 


injury which may otherwise became ex- 


Soft water and persistent effort wil 
and keep the head from dandruff. Wate 


_ the scalp and rub it thoroughly with the tin- 


| gers twice a week. 


ver well with breadcrumbs, add little bits | 


co 

of here and there over the top and 
re sagen 008 oan in the oven 
until they area vp A 
kind of cold fish may be used ae 





| 
| 


in the same | the next. 


Then 


brus 
well with @ bristle brash. When the duit 


When the dand- 


| raff is once removed, the apebation once a 


week regularly, will keep it away 
no use to wash it one week. eH ha t 


a little. an- | 


,¢ Same nix. | 


WS 








Correspondence. — 


Kiaks, (Utica, N. ¥.)—-The left hand. 
| SS. H. B., (Oxford, Minn. )—We believe 
‘the Arms referred to entirely reijabie. 
| C.D. N., (Northfield, Comn.)—Her name 
) is not mentioned im the Mible; comseyueatiy i camnet 


} be found there, j o}4 
| GanMeEw, (Besomont, Tex.)—They ae 


Glected fuy three years, The 
in that period, or, that we are » ‘are of, before: 
. 1., (Hollywood; Art.)~Théré ts no par. 
ticular meaning to ‘*‘*Envilie.** The termination 
ea it wae ofiginally pe city, town, or yy. 
age. e* ” may signify a zen thi: 
ing to the sense given It. | : t . 
J. C. D., (Cornelia, Mo.)\—Aa you 
the words, ‘‘Avon Vincent amore,’ ay oma 
sense, They are, however, probably a misprint for 
*‘Omula vinclt amor,’’ which is Latin, Means 
**Love conquers all things.*’ : ae 


. E. A. B., (Lexington, Mo.)—The 

ment ring is worn on the first finger of the left hand. 2 
In these cases a time is generally appointed when the 
ring is to be taken off and the wish told. 3, Wede 
not know any firm that does, of some 
of the card advertisers in our columns. 


CLauD, (Home, O.)—We do not think 
such persons first cousing, amd for that matter hardly 
second cousins, The usual objections against marry. 
ing relations of a certain degree could not be applied 
to a case of this kind, Une thing is certain; Poss! y 
outside of some religious denominations: there is ne 
law against It, ; 

Jack, (Philadelphia, Pa.) —Gaping in 
company frequently arises trom mot taking suficient 
interest in those around you, Paying more ¢arnes 
attention to what is being said or done may help you, 
If it should be ineffectual, however, we would advise 
you tosee a doctor, The trouble may come from some 
slight constitutional ailment, 9 

F. RK. C.,—1. This question was answered 
last week. 2. We donot know the laws of Massachy- 
setts, but in most States of the Union, the age in oen- 
mon law is 14 for males, and 12 in females, We donot 
kifow the particular letter of the law, but are of the 
linpression that a marriage fs a marriage, whethef cds. 
sented to by parents or not. This holds good before 
18 and 21 as well as after. ‘ .* 


CLAUDE, (Sanders, Ark.)—1l. The én. 
gagement ring is worn om the first or index finger of 
the left hand, The Empress Poppwa was the wife of 
thetyraut Nero. He divorced her for leading a life 
much like his own, which was filled with the utmos 
vice, cruelty and wretchedness. 3. Just at 
wearcin no nced of anything of the kind, aug 
would be hardly worth your while to send it on; « 


I. C. M., (Leechburg, Pa.)—1. Theré"was 
no actual war between the Mormons and the Unittea 
States. President Buchanan sent a force of abidiers 
there, aud the Mormonsspbinitted, to thelr authority 
without resistance. This, was between 1856 aad igs, 
In the latter year the troups left Dtah. 2. Your haad- 
writing, while not handsome, is easily read, As this 
is a much better quality than mere prettiness, we 
would call it good, rs 


RicuarkpD, (Baltimore, Md.)—“I am sa 
young man of eighteen, and have loveda young git 
we. 





od 


of the same age for ten months, but have never 
courage to tel her so. 1 also fancy she loves 
Now please advise me how Iam to make it knows to 
her, or how to act.** If,as you say, she feels an inelin- 
ation towards you, the opportunity will soon offer. 
But, at your age, anything beyond an cugagement 
would be out of the question. 


THOROUGHBRED, (Philadelphia, )- 
We do not intend to answer “ ber 
more properly be put toa physician. But 
cases to yours have %ome ander, our notice, We will 






say afew words, Pimples area very annoy 
plaint, for the reason that they disfigure’ the 
nance; but as a rule they are Vents fur the 
of the body, Did they no€ arise, a t 
ill-health would be eansed, Nature acts ina 
of ways, and while acting for the heat, can 
annoyance, while actually benefitting us. 






consider it more prudent to wait awhile, Su ng 
the clerk loses his situation ? Beside this contingracy, 
however, we have declared against carly 

At twenty-two a inan can scareely be ald Sie. 
tered on the serious dDugingas of leading a settled and 
necessarily somewhat monotonous life. Ifhe afarries 
at twenty-two, he will pRobatly—we do not say, ‘‘cer-* 
taimty** but * ‘—before he-veaches of 
thirty, begin to wish he ha@ not ugtdqne ad We dir 
cussed this question only a short thine axe, the 
subject is exhausted so far as we are concerned, 

W. E., (New York, N. Y.)—We do net 
quite understand the question as put. Please,atatett 
more fully. Fossils ure, of cours, remains CEES 
isms once Hiving. These remains are found ems 
in the several strata of the earth's crust, and thelay- 
ers in which they are so found age callea_ foss 
strata. Nostone or inorganic material can bé@ for 
sil, Ifyou will put the question more explicifty, ¥* 
will answer it. Crystalized matter is always ¢ 


1 ous to the organism in which it is found; .but 


have been originally incorporated with the st 


| being held in its intestines, or Coating it as a lager of 


| carbonate of lime coats the shell of an egg. 


~4 
A. B. C., (Floyd, lowa.)—1. Washi 
died from the results of a cold. Medicaliy * 
the disease wis or ipfizmmation @ i 
throat. 2. Daniel Webster, the biatesman, wm pot 
hanged for gaurder, A nuniber of years Seo 
think, » prominent professer of the name of Wer 
| ster was hanged for murder, You have been 
| ted astray by the similar name, 3. We do not kro*. 
| If\s g.question for a lawyer. 4. We consider 
| one of the prettiest of names. 5. —- ina 
We net,ouly see no hasm in 
ok ‘ ive pleasdpenad; good. We 
however, approve of all thatgoes by the ® 
B. E. R., (Térre Haute, Ind.)— = 
_ respondent would like to know where to “ind 8 poem 
| entitled, *‘The Past is a City,’* and which 
thus: 
**Far back in the mists b¢ vanieb ‘d year # 
Where the light forgets to quiver, 
Where kings are dumb and empires rou 
‘ And the heart is still forever. 
Ina land of clouds, in a land of gl00m® .; 
By the desolate shadows of time o'ereatly | 
To a land of nights, in a land of toms, 





pot, 





Forgotten and lone is a.city vast "” we 
It was pubiished in the 
| Sud 1861, Can any of our readers locate so, 
‘ ultely? 4 : as” 4 


7 Fa <9: “alta 


ou 
Rocuery, (Harrisburg, Pa, )—Wesluld . 
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